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UNITED NATIONS, DISUNITED CATHOLICS 
EDITOR: 

I hereby avail myself of my righi to make a 
rejoinder to the three statements that you ap- 
pended to the publication of my letter to you 
which you published in the August CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 

(1) In demanding that “the intelligent 
Catholic must have valid reasons for his stand” 
(in opposing the U. N.) without imposing the 
same obligation on Catholics who support the 
U. N. you created the impression among naive 
Catholics that the burden of proof in the dis- 
pute lies with us who disagree with you. That 
is why I requested that “in the name of com- 
mon courtesy please grant the same right to 
your fellow Catholics” to oppose the U. N. 
Neither side is entitled to speak dogmatically 
as if it possessed a pre-emption at the expense 
of the other. The deeds of the U. N. alone 
must be the determining factor in winning or 
failing to win the support of Catholics or of 
anyone else. Your appeal to the Pope is fal- 
lacious and unwarranted. 

(2) You yourself, as you stated, may not be 
impressed by what you call the “split-person- 
ality of the Pope.” But the Popes themselves 
were so impressed that for almost 70 years 
they remained prisoners in the Vatican be- 
cause their juridical rights as Head of State 
(though their Supremacy of the Church was 
not denied) were unjustifiably ignored by the 
Italian Government. I am really surprised 
that a man of your scholastic and legal back- 
ground would depict such a legitimate dis- 
tinction by the term, “split-personality.” Can 
it be that you are unaware of the authentic 
scholastic doctrine concerning distinctions? We 
distinguish because of the limitation of the 
human mind vis-a-vis the manifold wealth of 
intelligible reality. But by its distinctions the 
mind does not affect objective reality, as you 
try to insinuate by your term “split person- 
ality of the Pope.” 

(3) A bona fide organization that recognizes 
and abides by the Natural Law is, of course, 
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no violation of the Natural Law. You must 
have mistaken the import of my words. But an 
organization that ignores or flouts the Natural 
Law cannot be the organization for which the 
Popes have pleaded. At this point you are 
“begging the very question” under dispute, 
for you assume that the statement of the Pope 
on international matters is, de facto and de 
jure, verified‘in the U. N. itself. This is the 
very issue over which we disagree. The actions, 
and only the actions of the U. N. can deter- 
mine the extent to which the U. N. conforms to 
or departs from the teaching of the Holy Fa- 
ther. In their ethical teaching the Popes en- 
dorse only the Roman Catholic Church as de 
facto and de jure authentic—nothing else. You 
are no more entitled to claim the authority of 
the Pope for your opinion that I am for mine. 
But I have never made such a claim. In fact, a 
reading of Benedict XV’s first encyclical letter, 
“Ad Beatissimi” shows that no private person 
in the Church (you or I) can make such a 
claim. Benedict especially warns against such 
procedure in disputes among Catholics. 


Rev. John Hartnett 
Chicago, Il. 


Ed.: Let me try to state my case more 
plainly. There are two questions. (1) Are 
Catholics bound to accept the principle that the 
nations of the world form a natural community, 
and that there should be international organi- 
zation and co-operation? I think so, in view of 
what Pius XII said on several occasions. (2) 
Should Catholics have anything to do with the 
U. N. and other existing international organi- 
zations? On April 25, 1957, Pius XII told 
Catholic intellectuals explicitly: “For the past 
few years men and nations have watched .. . 
the swift development of international organi- 
zation . . . @ more and more strictly defined 
world community. . . . A Christian not only 
may, but must work for the accomplishment of 
this growing community.” He continued: there 
is “a vast field in which minds free of preiudice 
and emotionalism can create an atmosphere of 





agreement” and “in any group which aspires 
to a humanitarian goal, Christians will find 
men of generosity and superior character.” 
Then he told these men: “Be the salt, without 
which there is a risk that everything will be 
spotled and corrupted. Be the leaven, so that 
the whole mass may rise and the bread of hu- 
man solidarity may come from a shapeless 
mixture of ingredients.” I do not see what the 
fact—that the Pope is the temporal head of 
a tiny state—has to do with either (1) his 
statement on the Catholic doctrine about inter- 
national society, or (2) his statement about the 
apostolic obligations of Catholics today. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN ON SOUTH AFRICA 
EDITOR: 


I am a convert, a South African, a member 
of the Nationalist Party in South Africa, to 
which I hope to return by the end of Decem- 
ber, 1960. . . . We Afrikaners and English in 
South Africa have done more for the Negro in 
Africa than any other white man has done. 
There are more qualified Negro professional 
men in South Africa than all [the rest] of 
Africa combined. 

Oh how I used to believe in everything I 
read in Catholic magazines and newspapers; I 
really believed that everything that was therein 
was true, but now I have my doubts, because 
in your magazine’s August, 1960 edition you 
published an article by Sean Boud, “Free 
Speech in South Africa,” wherein he men- 
tioned something about Norman Phitips. His 
exact words: “During the recent crisis in 
March, Norman Philips, the South African 
correspondent of the Toronto Star, was ar- 
rested and jailed for trying to dispatch particu- 
larly unsympathetic reports.” Well, as I am 
sure you know yourself, Mr. Norman Philips is 
a naturalized Canadian and he was sent to 
South Africa as a foreign correspondent for 
the Toronto Star, with certain orders to report 
only articles that had blood and guts and hate. 
He reported that the only sane man that he 
met in South Africa was Chief Albert Lu- 
thuli 

Also in Mr. Boud’s article he spoke about 
N.B.C. cameraman Henry Barzilay, who was 
deported from South Africa last October, be- 
cause of his revealing film on the riots and liv- 
ing conditions of Africans in Durban... . If, 
when he had filmed reports, he had shown the 
living conditions of the Negro all over Durban, 
not just the slums—but also the modern de- 
velopments for which the Negro pays only 
three dollars per month for a house with two 
bedrooms, shower, toilet, kitchen, sitting room, 
free water and hydro—he would never have 
been deported. .. . 

I never knew that the Church allows its 
priests to underwrite a book that preaches 
violence and revolution [against] any govern- 


ment, such as the book The Death of Africa 
by Peter Ritner, underwritten by Rev. Leo E. 
Conlin, C.S.P. .. . I will defend my faith in 
South Africa, but at the same time I will de- 
fend South Africa against all comers who think 
that they know South Africa just because they 
spend a few days or even a month in South 
Africa. 

J. Z. De Jager 

Toronto, Canada 

Ed.: We neglected to mention in our index 

to reviewers (Aug.) that Father Leo Conlin, 
who reviewed The Death of Africa, spent six 
years in South Africa. 


FOOD FACTS 
EDITOR: ; 

I have read with the liveliest interest Father 
Joseph Gremillion’s article, “Facts About the 
Food Crisis,” in the July issue of THE CATH- 
OLIC WorRLD. This is one of the best as well as 
easiest to read articles on a difficult subject 
which I have had the opportunity to read in 
a long time, and I was most pleased to see you 
giving the article the prominence which, I am 
sure, it deserved. 

Roger Savary 
Food and Agricuture Organization 


of the United Nations 
Rome, Italy 





CATHOLIC WORLD ASSOCIATES 


Between July 3!st and September |0th, 
the following were added to the grow- 
ing number of Catholic World Associ- 
ates: 


CO-OPERATING ASSOCIATES 
oseph H. Thobe, Osgood, Ohio 


SUSTAINING ASSOCIATES 


Alfred M. Battey, Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Galvin, Tampa, Fla. 
Sally A. Healy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Hunt, Austin, Texas 
Corinne Prevot, New York, N. Y. 

Mary E. Reilly Lowell, Mass. 


If you are not yet an Associate, won't 
you add your name to this list? Send 
your check to: 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
40! West 59th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 














EDITORIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


The U. N.’s Giant Strides 


‘To worK OF the U. N. in the Congo has been one of the most noble epi- 
sodes of our time. We can afford to be cautious in singing the praises of an 
organization that has notable human defects and yet the chorus of praise 
bestowed so lavishly on the U. N. for its intervention in the Congo was well 
deserved. A terrible catastrophe erupting out of a civil war was temporarily 
averted in July and August through a magnificent collective effort that was a 
happy innovation in the history of this war-scarred planet. 

What would have been the situation if the U. N. had not intervened? The 
answer is simple. The Soviets, hell-bent for world revolution, would have 
had a field day in exploiting the crisis, subverting the present regimes and 
possibly intervening by way of military action. The U. S. could hardly 
have been expected to let the Congo go by way of default and the proba- 
bility is that there would have been a knock-down, drag-out fight between 
Russia and the United States with the ever-present threat of atomic war 
hovering over the scene. For Russia, with the rich plum of the Katanga 
province in her possesion, would have been in a strategic position to intimi- 
date the rest of the Dark Continent. 

It is true that the U. N. may yet be forced to leave the Congo but that 
does not detract from the extent of its present achievement there and from 
the sheer goodness of the aspiration that gave impulse to its intervention. 
Communists and isolationists may try to dismiss the free world’s love of 
peace as a dream but it is a dream that will not die. Not mere economic 
necessity nor the shrinkage of the globe nor fear of nuclear annihilation 
have impelled nations to organize for purposes of peace. Rather, the motive- 
power of the U. N. is a universal longing of the human heart, a desire born 
of the conviction that we have had enough world wars with all their in- 
credible stupidity and immemorial brutality. 


I A TALK at Chatham House, London in 1947 Arnold Toynbee expressed 
the conviction that the political unity of the world is now a foregone con- 
clusion. To him, the only question that remained was the question of how 
this unity is to be achieved—through a frightful global war in which the 
victorious power will impose a new pax Romana of unity on the conquered, 
or through an experiment in co-operative government on the part of all 
nations. The U. N. achievement in the Congo can hardly be described 
as proof that the world is moving into a period of international political unity 





but it does represent the most ef- 
fective attempt ever made by a 
federation of nations to prevent the 
outbreak of war. 

Perhaps that is why Undersecre- 
tary of State Dillon has asked Con- 
gress for $100,000,000, most of 
which will be channeled through the 
U. N. to the Congo. Previously our 
policy has been to make our contri- 
butions to special U. N. funds sub- 
sidiary to our own direct foreign 
aid programs. Apparently our 
State Department was deeply im- 
pressed by the U. N.’s Congo suc- 


cess. 


A FEW CRITICS have said that the 
U. N. should have tried to solve the 
Congo puzzle without resorting to 
force. Yet it was failure to use 
force to repel Mussolini’s Facist in- 
vaders that brought the League of 
Nations to the point of collapse in 
1937. The use of force is laudable 
in defense of what is right: it be- 
comes evil only in the hands of ir- 
responsible warmongers who resort 
to it without considering the right- 
ness or wrongness of their cause. 
Pope Pius XII certainly advocated 
the use of force by way of sanctions 
against unjust aggressors. In his 
1948 Christmas Message he said: 
“A people threatened with an un- 
just aggression, or already its vic- 
tim, may not remain passively in- 
different if it would act and think 
as Christians; all the more does the 
solidarity of the family of nations 
forbid others to behave as mere 
spectators in an attitude of apa- 
thetic neutrality. Who will ever 
measure the harm already caused 
in the past by such indifference to 
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wars of aggression which is quite 
alien to the Christian instinct?” 
The U. N. army in the Congo is a 
tiny force of 12,000 men. Pope Pius 
XII, speaking to an American 
Armed Forces group on November 
17, 1949, said: “Law, however wise, 
cannot hope to prevail—so weak 
and perverse is human nature-—un- 
less it has the backing of a reason- 
able force.” Is an army of 12,000 
a reasonable force? I don’t think 
so, especially when you are dealing 
with a rabble-rousing leader as ir- 
rational and perverse as Lumumba. 
There are many members of our 
Congress who feel, and rightly so, 
that a standing army of at least 50,- 
000 is needed by the U. N. to chas- 
tise aggressors and to keep the 
peace. What is needed is just 
enough troops to put out the small 
brush fires that today are a more 
immediate danger than nuclear war. 


Hilssecanensoss's HANDLING OF the 
Congo crisis was admirable in its 
dexterity. He was forceful in his 
treatinent of Lumumba, daring and 
quick in his maneuvers to outwit 
the Russians and at the same time 
utterly sympathetic to the Africans’ 
aspirations for political freedom and 
to the social revolution sweeping 
the Congo. Much of the criticism 
of his role in the crisis was nothing 
more than an_ ultraconservative 
protest against Hammarskjéld’s 
sympathy with the social revolu- 
tion. Even in our Catholic press you 
could find examples of this ultra- 
conservatism: some diocesan papers 
had no word of praise for the U. N. 
but headlined the atrocities that 
were rumored to have been com- 
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mitted by the Congolese. Some 
papers even attempted to defend 
the Belgians’ role in the affair. 

One of the most extreme expres- 
sions of ultraconservatism appeared 
in David Lawrence’s column in the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune of August 
17th. He attacked the whole trend 
toward social revolution in the new 
countries of the world, viewing that 
revolution as the spawning grounds 
for dictators like Lumumba. He 
concluded his column with this 
apostrophe to the status quo: “The 
question might well be asked 
whether all persons— white or 
brown or black or yellow—weren’t 
really far better off under so-called 
‘colonial’ rule by the Dutch, the 
French and the British, respec- 
tively, than they are today under 
untrained, uneducated, irresponsi- 
ble leaders who have seized the 
reins of government in the so-called 
independent countries.” 

It is rather late in the day to be 
advocating a return to the colonial 
system. That system is as dead as 
a door nail. We cannot waste good 
time talking about the “good old 
days” that were not quite so glori- 
ous as David Lawrence seems to 
think they were. The colored peo- 
ples of the world certainly have no 
desire to return to those “halcyon” 
days and they ought to know what 
they were like: they lived under the 
colonial system. Rather than ro- 
manticize about the past, the im- 
portant thing today is to realize the 
proportions of the social revolution 
that is sweeping three continents 
and to co-operate with it in order to 
steer it in the right direction. If we 
don’t, the Communists will steer it 


in the wrong direction. Mr. Law- 
rence had better face the facts of 
life instead of speculating about a 
nineteenth-century utopia. 


Unoousrzecy THE U. N. in the 
course of its history will seem to 
help along the cause of a demagogue 
here and there. These new nations 
are in a period of political instabil- 
ity and in their restlessness they 
will undoubtedly give some un- 
worthy leaders too much power. 
Their choice of leaders is a domes- 
tic affair over which the U. N. can 
have no jurisdiction. It is the 
U. N.’s job to deal with the leaders 
the populace elects. The U. N. is 
not deciding internal’ political prob- 
lems for the Congolese. That is why 
Hammarskjéld refused to use the 
U. N. army to stamp out the seces- 
sion movement in Katanga. He had 
his eye not on domestic quarrels but 
on the Russians who were ready and 
anxious to move in on a situation 
ready-made for their purposes. 

I am writing this editorial before 
the arrival of Khrushchev in New 
York, and I am not a prophet so I 
do not know what he will say at the 
U. N. His visit may mark the open- 
ing of a new Communist propa- 
ganda offensive. He can ill afford to 
ignore both world opinion and the 
U. N. with its large African mem- 
bership. If he meets with some 
success and finds some Africans 1 
ceptive, I do not think we should 
blame the U. N.—we should blame 
the critics of the U. N. who, with 
incredible naivete, advocate either a 
return to colonialism or U. S. with- 
drawal from the U. N. Such naivete 
bolsters the Communist cause. 





No matter what the Russians try 
to put over in Africa th: not 
afford to come into direc ct 
with .he U. N. The U _/ ore 
appears to be the agency most 
likely to be able to keep the peace 
in Africa, and this fact should not 
be obscured by Khrushchev tempo- 
rarily stealing the limelight in New 
York. 


Wim ALL ITS weaknesses, the 
U.N. is on the side of the future as 
against the past, on the side of po- 
litical and social justice. I do not 
want to give the impression that the 
U. N. is a perfect society. It is far 
from that. It is also crystal clear 
that the U. N. will not achieve its 
maximum success until it is irradi- 
ated with the light of Christ who 
brings peace to the world. I am 
simply saying that it is the finest 
political tool for the insurance of 
world peace that the heart and mind 
of man have yet devised. In an em- 
bryonic way it is the beginning of 
an association of nations calculated 
to safeguard the independence of 
nations and the rights of individuals 
within those nations to forestall 
disastrous wars and to protect and 
defend the harmony and order of 
human society. 

As I mentioned above, Toynbee 
said that world political unity is in- 
evitable and that the only question 
is whether it will come about as a 
result of a war or as a result of an 
experiment in co-operative govern- 
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ment, such as the U. N. Some claim 
there is another alternative — that 
the U. S. may persuade the majority 
of nations of the world to accept a 
facsimile of American democracy. 
This is a remote and most implaus- 
ible possibility. For years now we 
have been generously giving a share 
of our national wealth to the needy 
countries of the world but we must 
confess it has brought few nations 
any closer to our form of democracy. 

Our charity in many cases seems 
to have been resented even though 
it was never rejected. Japan is a 
classical example. It has been bene- 
ficiary of our favors and yet there 
is at least a minority in Japan that 
is convinced that we are giving our 
aid with an ulterior motive in mind. 
Moreover, even among internation- 
ally minded Americans there is 
a certain reluctance to enter into 
foreign affairs and this apathy will 
surely make no converts to Ameri- 
can political forms. We seem to 
have a sense of helplessness about 
our dealings with other nations, a 
lack of confidence that derives per- 
haps from the balmy days of Ameri- 
can isolationism. We are forever 
lamenting that our national prestige 
has “never fallen so low.” 

So it seems to me that if there is 
to be any vestige of political unity 
in the world it will have to come 
slowly through the collective effort 
of the whole family of nations 
rather than through the unilateral 
efforts of the United States. 





Lawrence H. Fuchs 


The Religious Vote— 
Fact or Fiction? 


News commentators and political analysts have been babbling 
along at a great rate about the “Catholic” issue and the possible 
existence of a “Catholic” vote in the election. Chances are that this 
is a discussion which will not stop when the results of the national 
election are known. Hence THE CATHOLIC WORLD asked Dr. 
Lawrence H. Fuchs, a distinguished political scientist, to discuss 
ihe significance of the so-called “religious” issue in the cam- 
paign. His views are his own and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinions of the editors. He is the author of “The Political Be- 
havior of American Jews” (Free Press, 1956) and of many articles 
on ethnic and religious factors in U. S. politics. Formerly chairman 
of the department of politics, he is now dean of the faculty at 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 


W usar CAN BE said about Catholicism in the 1960 presidential 
election that has not already been said? When THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.tp asked me to write an article on the extent to which the 
religion of the Democratic Party’s 1960 presidential nominee would 
help or hurt his candidacy, my first inclination was to back away. 
In the first place, I am a strong and enthusiastic supporter of 
Senator Kennedy for the presidency, and the Senator has made 
it clear to his friends, as well as in public addresses, that he would 
like to terminate the debate on Catholicism in presidential politics. 
Secondly, millions of words and thousands of pages have already 
been addressed to the issue, alleging that Kennedy cannot win, or 
to the contrary, that because of his Catholicism, his quest for the 
presidency is enhanced. Indeed, as one whose major scholarly 
interest is the impact of ethnic and religious forces on American 
politics, I have followed and, admittedly, contributed to the volu- 
minous literature on the subject with a growing sense of boredom. 
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It is only because I am persuaded 
that neither Senator Kennedy nor 
anyone else will be able to silence 
public interest in the so-called 
“Catholic issue” that I have decided 
to write on this question once more. 


Psenare THE BEST service I might 
perform is to warn those who are 
interested in the question against 
certain commonly presented anal- 
yses of it. One such oversimplified 
analysis is a comparison with the 
1928 campaign when Al Smith was 
defeated by Herbert Hoover. Ar- 
ticles and books have been written 
on both sides: to wit, Smith lost 
because of his Catholicism; or, 
Smith would have lost anyway, even 
if he were a Baptist. It has been 
shown, for example, that Smith’s 
weakest performance was in heavily 
Protestant areas, such as Dallas, 
Houston, Atlanta, Minneapolis and 
Cincinnati. Where Catholic church 
membership was low, the Demo- 
cratic vote dipped sharply. But it 
has also been shown that Smith 
gained because of his Catholicism 
in Catholic precincts and wards, 
carrying Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, perhaps because they were 
the most Catholic states in the un- 
ion. And there is solid evidence 
that the issue of prosperity was 
probably much more influential in 
deciding the contest than was 
Smith’s religion. To top it off, one 
can appropriately ask whether the 
perception of Al Smith as a member 
of the Church of Rome had as much 
to do with turning votes against him 
as did the caricature of Smith as 
an Irish roughneck from New 
York’s East Side, pledged to Tam- 
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many and booze. William Allen 
White once remarked, “It is not 
that Governor Smith is a Catholic 
and a wet which makes him an of- 
fense to the villagers and the town 
dwellers, but because his record 
shows the kind of president he 
would make—a Tammany presi- 
dent. . . . Tammany is Tammany, 
and Smith is its prophet. . . . The 
whole Puritan civilization which has 
built a sturdy, orderly nation is 
threatened by Smith.” 

You can take your pick of any of 
these explanations of the 1928 re- 
sults and muster election statistics, 
newspaper stories and campaign 
speeches to support your point of 
view. Whatever the conclusion, it 
has virtually no relevance for the 
present case. It is enough to say, 
1960 is not 1928; Nixon is not 
Hoover; and, perhaps most import- 
ant of all, Kennedy is not Smith. 


Tes SECOND CAVEAT to be issued 
concerns comparisons between state 
or local contests and the presiden- 


tial race. It will be repeatedly 
pointed out that within the last few 
years predominantly Protestant 
California elected a Catholic gov- 
ernor, Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, by 
more than a million votes; that in 
Protestant Pennsylvania David L. 
Lawrence, a devout Catholic, led 
the ticket in winning the govern- 
ship; that a Catholic was elected 
governor in Ohio by nearly half a 
million votes; that in Montana and 
Alaska Catholics were elected to the 
Senate by overwhelming pluralities; 
and that in heavily Lutheran Min- 
nesota, where a strong Scandina- 
vian-Protestant tradition has in- 
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fluenced nominations and elections 
in both parties, Catholic Eugene J. 
McCarthy trounced his Lutheran 
opponent in the Senate race. Watch 
out for these comparisons. What 
they prove is simply that a Catholic 
candidate for governor or for the 
Senate can win in a predominantly 
Protestant state, not that a Cath- 
olic can be elected president. A 
Jewish candidate for governor can 
also win in a predominantly Catholic 
state, as Abraham Ribicoff has done 
in Connecticut, and a Jewish can- 
didate for the Senate can win in a 
state which is heavily Protestant, as 
Jacob Javits has done in New York; 
but who would risk concluding 
from such evidence that a Jewish 
candidate for the presidency would 
not be conclusively handicapped be- 
cause of his religion? 

The Baptist Democrat in Pitts- 
burgh who cast his ballot for David 
Lawrence for governor or the Lu- 
theran independent who voted for 
Eugene McCarthy for the Senate 
would not necessarily help to send 
either man to the White House. 
Their decisions would depend not 
just on the issues or the opposing 
candidate, but on their own pecu- 
liar sense of the fitness of a Cath- 
olic to hold one office as distin- 
guished from another. Call it 
prejudice or fear, whatever you will, 
the emotion or perception which 
might not operate at the state or 
local level, might prevent a minor- 
ity of voters from choosing a Cath- 
olic for president. I recall the an- 
guish of Connecticut’s Democratic 
boss, John Bailey, when he first pro- 
moted Ribicoff for the governorship. 
It was argued against Bailey that 


the Catholic and Protestant voters 
of Connecticut would be willing to 
send Ribicoff to the Senate or the 
House, but they would not want a 
Jew in the Governor’s Mansion. 
Ribicoff was sufficiently strong as a 
vote-getter to prove Bailey’s critics 
wrong, but candidate and mentor 
both acknowledged that the argu- 
ment had some force. 


Exo Roper REPORTS that about 
40 per cent of the American people 
have expressed some doubt as to 
the advisability of a Catholic be- 
coming president, and about 20 per 
cent say they would not like to see 
a Catholic win the presidency. 
These findings are, given the argu- 
ment advanced above, perfectly con- 
sistent with the fact that Catholic 
congressional candidates ran ahead 
of the Democratic national ticket 
in 1952. To vote for a Catholic for 
Congress, in the opinion of many 
voters, is one thing; to vote for a 
Catholic for President is quite an- 
other. 

If 20 per cent of the American 
people would not like to see a Cath- 
olic in the presidency, you may say, 
how can Kennedy possibly win? The 
answer is that probably at least 
half of the respondents who an- 
swered negatively intended to vote 
Republican regardless of who was 
nominated. Of the remaining 10 per 
cent who might ordinarily lean to- 
ward the Democrats, I do not be- 
lieve that more than a small frac- 
tion will actually foresake their 
party to vote against Kennedy. 
Among them are Southerners who 
would agree with the resoi .tions 
passed by the November 1959 State 





Baptist Conventions in Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas and Texas, op- 
posing the presidential candidacy 
of a Roman Catholic, but who are 
Democrats as much as Baptists and 
will stick with Kennedy, especially 
now that Lyndon Johnson is on the 
ticket. Moreover, Senator Ken- 
nedy is not just “any Catholic.” 
He is a Democratic Catholic. And 
what is much more important, he is 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, a United 
States Senator with a distinctive, 
personality and a definite record on 
the issues. At a Protestant meeting 
in New Orleans, Dr. Franklin Clark, 
Fry, president of the Lutheran 
World Federation, was asked 


whether he would vote to send a 
Catholic to the White House. Dr. 
Fry replied that it would depend on 


the candidates. How about Ken- 
nedy vs. Nixon, he was asked. “In 
that particular case,” responded 
Dr. Fry, “there would be no ques- 
tion i. my mind. As a Democrat, 
I would vote for the Catholic.” 

Mr. Kennedy, in short, is sui 
generis. I do not think it is yet 
appreciated how incredibly over- 
powering his primary performances 
have been. In Oregon, which is only 
12 per cent Catholic, he topped 
popular Wayne Morse. In Wiscon- 
sin, where rural voters were sup- 
posed to punish him for his early 
unorthodox approach to agricultural 
problems, he beat Wisconsin’s next- 
door neighbor, Hubert Humphrey. 
In five-per-cent-Catholic West Vir- 
ginia, which Al Smith lost in 1928, 
and where chronic depression was 
supposed to give Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s special appeal an extra 
boost, Kennedy trounced the Min- 
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nesotan. Clearly, we are dealing 
with an extraordinary vote-getter. 
Indeed, my own opinion is that 
Kennedy will win in a landslide in 
November, but that he would also 
win if he were a Presbyterian, an 
Episcopalian, a Methodist or a 
member of any of the other major 
Protestant denominations. 


| HAVING ASSERTED that past 
campaigns featuring a Catholic can- 
didate are not analogous to this 
contest, and that Kennedy would 
win whether he were a Protestant 
or a Catholic, it may be queried 
whether Catholicism will be a fac- 
tor in the voting booth at all in the 
Nixon-Kennedy contest. It will. In 
an article written for America two 
years ago (Sept. 13, 1958), I point- 
ed out that Kennedy’s Catholicism 
would influence the vote in four 
ways. There are four kinds of voters 
who would, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, be affected one way or the 
other by the Senator’s religious af- 
filiation. A small number of liberal 
intellectuals would be afraid that 
Kennedy, despite his record to the 
contrary, would lean toward what 
appears to them to be the predomi- 
nant Catholic view with respect to 
federal aid to parochial schools, re- 
ligion in the schools, censorship, 
and other public-policy questions. 
The overwhelming majority of 
these, I pointed out, would take 
their fears with them to the ballot 
box but would still vote for Ken- 
nedy, because they would learn in 
the campaign that their values are 
his values, and because, as liberal 
Democrats, they would certainly 
prefer the junior Senator from the 
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Bay State to Vice President Nixon. 
The events, I think, have supported 
that interpretation. I may have 
underestimated the extent of con- 
cern — prejudice to some — among 
liberal Protestants and Jews, but 
there has been no underestimation 
of Kennedy’s liberalism or vigorous 
intellectual approach to politics. 

When the Catholic bishops of the 
United States on November 26, 
1959, strongly denounced any 
United States effort to encourage 
birth control methods in underde- 
veloped areas, Kennedy, adopting 
precisely the position taken by 
Stevenson and Humphrey, an- 
nounced: “I would not think it was 
wise for the U. S. to refuse to grant 
assistance to a country which is 
pursuing a policy it feels to be in 
its own best interest.” When the 
Osservatore Romano declared in the 
spring of this year that Catholic 
doctrine and political activities 
could not be separated, Kennedy 
repeated, as he had done many 
times previously, that as president 
of the United States, he would take 
instruction from no one on any of 
the issues which confronted him in 
that office. His strong position on 
the separation of church and state 
is now thoroughly known to the lib- 
eral intellectuals of the country— 
the New Republic supported his bid 
for nomination — and it would be 
surprising if many votes were lost 
in that quarter. 

I also pointed out two years ago 
that a small but sophisticated group 
of Catholics might conceivably op- 
pose Kennedy on the religious issue. 
To this numerically insignificant 
group, Kennedy represents a threat 


to one version of Catholicism and of 
clerical authority. What if Ken- 
nedy’s policies on birth control aid, 
or a rapprochement with Commu- 
nist nations, or federal aid to edu- 
cation clash with those held by a 
majority of Catholic bishops? What 
if Kennedy, because he is a Catho- 
lic, leans over backwards to disso- 
ciate himself from a predominantly 
Catholic view? These are subtle 
questions which concern only a few 
of America’s voters, and Kennedy’s 
candidacy is not likely to suffer 
significantly if they are raised. 

In my article in America I also 
discussed the impact of anti-Catho- 
lic prejudice and Catholic pride on 
a potential Kennedy-Nixon contest. 
Studies and polls strongly suggest 
that prejudice is diminishing, al- 
though I still cannot make a speech 
or radio broadcast on this subject 
without receiving at least one or 
two extremely vituperative anti- 
Catholic letters. 


Consens PRIDE, HOWEVER, increas- 
ingly centers on the handsome Sen- 
ator from the Bay State. The can- 


didate has warned his fellow 
Catholics not to throw their vote 
away by voting for him simply be- 
cause of his religion. He wants their 
votes on otherterms. He wants them 
because of his stand on the issues, 
ability to make decisions, capacity 
for hard work and integrity. He 
wants to banish Catholicism as a 
factor in the election. But he can- 
not banish the pride which hun- 
dreds of thousands of Catholics all 
over the country feel for him pre- 
cisely because of these sentiments 
as well as because of his ability. 





Kennedy is transparently sincere 
in his desire to encourage what he 
considers to be rational voting. But 
the very sincerity which endears 
him to voters of all religions, fills 
with special pride the Catholics, 
who identify with his rise to power. 
Kennedy is thoroughly honest in 
asserting his independence from so- 
called “Catholic control,” but his 
very assertion commends him to 
fellow Catholics who would like for 
once and for all to demonstrate the 
pluralism and variety of opinion 
within American Catholicism. 

To say that such voters would 
choose Kennedy because of his 
Catholicism would be gross over- 
simplification. Theological affinity 
or even the desire to enhance the 
power of the Church would not be 
involved. It comes to this: the 
overwhelming majority of American 
voters, perceiving, as studies show, 
no substantial ideological differ- 
ences between parties and candi- 
dates and unable to identify candi- 
dates with issues, frequently tend 
to vote for the man they can trust. 
The man to be trusted, of course, is 
the one whose background and per- 
sonality are most congenial to the 
hopes and claims of the voters. My 
files include ample evidence of a 
German vote, an Italian vote, an 
Armenian vote and even, back in 
the early nineteenth century in Con- 
necticut, an Episcopalian vote. To 
argue that the ethnic, religious or 
geographic background of voters 
should not be a factor in their vot- 
ing habits is to flail the wind. 

Among those Catholics who will 
vote for Kennedy in 1960 will be a 
substantial minority who voted for 
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Eisenhower in 1956. Of these, a 
good many would vote Democratic 
this year regardless of who led the 
ticket. A strong majority of Catho- 
lics will designate themselves as 
Democrats, and the defections to 
Eisenhower were, in hundreds of 
cases, abberrations and not funda- 
mental shifts from their Democratic 
leanings. The Catholic factor, which 
will be much talked about, will not 
be as important a vote determinant 
as many people think. Millions of 
Catholics will sweil with pride be- 
cause Jack Kennedy heads the 
Democratic ticket but the over- 
whelming majority of them would 
have voted Democratic anyway. 


Fea WHATEVER IT is worth, the 
Democrats, in my opinion, stand to 
gain more than they will lose be- 
cause Jack Kennedy is a Catholic. 
The reason is that over 80 per cent 
of American Roman Catholics can 
be found in less than a dozen states, 
and that states such as New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Michigan and 
California, which are the major 
Catholic states, make handsome 
contributions to the electoral col- 
lege. To win in New York by five 
votes is worth ten times more in the 
electoral college than a win in 
North Dakota by five thousand. But 
Kennedy, in all likelihood, will win 
in both New York and North Da- 
kota because there are strong indi- 
cations that this will be a Demo- 
cratic year, and especially because 
John F. Kennedy would be a pow- 
erful candidate even if he—like 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Hayes—had 
no church affiliation. 





AUTUMN GARDEN 


Autumn Garden 


M. Wuitcoms HEss 


(L’arbre de la grace est raciné profond”—Péguy) 


Now that clouds 
Bend low and harden 
On the last flower 

Of the garden 


Blotting the noon sun’s 
Silver bubble 

Over the stark trees 
And the stubble 


Where the petal 
And the leaf 
Drop, let fall 
No word of grief 


Nor a syllable 

Of death: 

Hear what sings 

On the wind’s breath 


(Heart of earth 

Stay warm, stay warm 
Under the beating 

Of the storm!) 


And see where stubble spread 
What grows 

Deeper-rooted 

Than the rose. 





The Emerging World of the ’60’s: 





Thomas Patrick Melady 


The Bright Future 
of Black Nigeria 


The outlook for the most populous country 


in Africa on the eve of independence. 


As Tom Msoya of Kenya warned when he was interviewed for 
THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp in July 1959, “The world should be watch- 
ing what is happening in Africa... .” For when Nigeria becomes 
independent on October Ist, it will be the fifteenth African nation 
to become independent this year. 

A giant alongside tiny Ghana and tinier Guinea, Nigeria has a 
population three times larger than the Congo’s. With more people 
than either the Union of South Africa or the United Arab Republic, 
this newcomer is the largest country populationwise on the African 
continent 

When Nigeria’s delegate takes his seat in the U. N. General 
Assembly, the African nations will have almost twice as many 
votes as the Soviet bloc. The next time the prime ministers of the 
fully independent countries within the British Commonwealth meet 
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Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, 


Prime Minister of Nigeria. 





in London, the prime minister of 
Nigeria will have the right to sit 
next to South Africa’s Prime Min- 
ister Verwoerd as an equal, and the 
dark-skinned prime ministers will 
outnumber the white. 

In 1953 at a conference in Lon- 
don it was agreed that (1) Nigeria 
should receive its independence 
sometime before 1965 and (2) a 
federation should be set up to link 
the three major sections of the 
country. The British protectorate 
had never interfered very much in 
the internal affairs of Nigeria and 
hence it was thought best to build 
on, rather than abolish, the exist- 
ing system of tribal rule and re- 
gional antonomy. 

Many northern Nigerians were 
afraid that independence from Brit- 
ish control would mean that they 
would lose their antonomy which 
had been respected by the British, 
and that, even though more than 
one-half the population lives in the 
North, the new nation would be 
dominated by the more advanced 
southern Nigerians. Many Niger- 
ians, northerners and southerners, 
felt that, granted independence, if 
the federation failed the country 
would splinter helplessly along tri- 
bal and religious lines and slip back 
into the grip of a bitter past. As a 
matter of fact, the first prime min- 
ister of the federation, Alhaji Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, entered 
politics to fight against, and not for, 
independence. It was only in 1955 
during a visit to the United States 
that he came to believe that differ- 
ent nationalities and religions could 
live together peaceably in a single 
nation. 
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Nigeria becomes independent this month 
and may well preve to be a stabilizing in- 
fluence in West Africa. Dr. Thomas Patrick 
Melady, author of the forthcoming book, 
Profiles of African Leaders, is president of 
Consultants for Overseas Relations. He 
visited Nigeria early this year. 





‘Tue MAJORITY OF the people in the 
northern half of Nigeria are Mos- 
lems. The Hausa tribe, a highly in- 
telligent and prosperous people, 
was living here in the Middle Ages 
in seven walled cities. They were 
converted to Islam in the thirteenth 
century. The Fulani tribe, already 
Moslem for centuries, arrived in 
northern Nigeria in the thirteenth 
century and chafed under Hausa 
domination until 1802, when they 
declared a holy war against the 
Hausa. The present strong man of 
northern Nigeria, the Sardauna of 
Sckoto, is a direct descendent of the 
Fulani leader who launched this 
holy war, and when the Sardauna’s 
uncle dies he will become Sultan 
and be recognized as the primate of 
all the Moslems south of the Sa- 
hara. 

Most of the Christians in Nigeria 
are found in the southern half of the 
country, which is split in the new 
federation into an eastern and a 
western part, the East being the 
stronghold of the Ibo tribe, and the 
West the home of the Yoruba tribe. 
The latter, like the Hausa, had a 
thriving kingdom during the Mid- 
dle Ages but it fell into decay as 
the Yoruba were harrassed by the 
Fulani and decimated further by 
the slave trade. However, their lo- 
cation was favorable. The British 
occupied Lagos in 1862. It became 
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jritish Information Services 
The Mosque at Kano, Nigeria. 


an important trade center and to- 
day it is the capital. Nearby Iba- 
dan, the seat of a university with a 
thousand students, is the largest 
city in Nigeria and the largest Ne- 
gro city in the world. 

In the elections held last Decem- 
ber for seats in the new national 
House of Representatives, the head 
of the Action Group, the party 
which is strong in the western part 
of Nigeria, Chief Obafemi Awolowo, 
brought in a Madison Avenue pub- 
lic relations firm. Villages in the 
bush were “bombed” by planes 
which dropped ballcons, pencils, T- 
shirts, and political leaflets. A 
heliocopter ferried Chief Awolowo 
from speaking engagement to 
speaking engagement. But on at 
least one occasion Madison Ave- 
nue’s plans went awry when a herd 


of wild Nigerian cattle broke up an 
important rally. 


Eewaves, IT WAS almost inevitable 
that a coalition should be formed 
between the Northern Congress 
Party which is strong in the Mos- 
lem North and the Council Party 
with its strength in the eastern wing 
of the southern half of the country. 
Moreover, the Northern Congress 
Party came close to winning a ma- 
jority of the seats in the House and 
so might have been expected to 
name a member of the Moslem 
hierarchy to head the new govern- 
ment. But the Sardauna of Sokoto, 
who could have become prime min- 
ister, refused. After all, he was 
waiting to become Sultan, a more 
important post in the Moslem 
world. Hence he gave the nod to 
the son of a butcher, Sir Abubakar, 
who now becomes the first prime 
minister of the federation. A quiet, 
self-effacing man with a reputation 


. for integrity, he was, like Julius 


Nyerere of Tanganyika, a school- 
master before he entered politics. 
The head of the Council Party, Dr. 
Nnamdi “Zik” Azikiwe, a million- 
aire who was educated in the 
United States and now has a son 
studying at Harvard, was appointed 
president of the Senate. 

Thus the goal of independence 
has been reached without blood- 
shed. Elections have been held. Re- 
gional and federal governments had 
been functioning even before the 
formal granting of independent 
status. 

When I spoke to the new prime 
minister this spring, he told me 
that his immediate goal was to 





create an “ark” of tranquillity in 
Nigeria. He spoke of the need for 
calm, order and deliberation, espe- 
cially during the first months of in- 
dépendence, so that the unity of 
the federation and the national con- 
sciousness might become firmly es- 
tablished. 


| —— the main difference be- 
tween Nigeria and other more tur- 
bulent areas in Africa is that the 
white man never settled here in 
great nuinbers. Less than one-third 
of the administrative, executive and 
professional personnel are white. 
There are, in fact, only 15,000 
whites in a population of close to 
forty million. 

The British followed an enlight- 
ened educational policy in Nigeria. 
In the Congo, for instance, when 
there 


independence approached 
were only 10,000 students in sec- 
ondary schools and only 16 college 
graduates. But in Nigeria there are 


80,000 students in secondary 
schools and at least six hundred 
college graduates each year ready 
to assume positions of responsibility 
in the life of the new country. Of 
course, while this is a better record, 
the needs of Nigeria are greater for 
Nigeria is a much more populous 
country than the Congo. 

About four per cent of the popu- 
lation is Catholic. The Church is 
in a fairly strong position, even 
though Islam is spreading fast. 
There are 390,000 students in Cath- 
olic schools. Archbishop Leo Taylor 
of Lagos, who has been in Africa 
for forty years, told me confidently 
that after independence the Church 
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in Nigeria could look forward to a 
period of extensive growth. The 
other missionaries with whom I 
spoke also seemed confident of the 
future, and agreed that Sir Abu- 
bakar was an ideal choice to admin- 
ister the Nigerian Federation in its 
early years of formative develop- 
ment. 


‘Tne ECONOMIC FUTURE for black 
Nigeria is bright. The national in- 
come has gone up 50 per cent in six 
years; bank deposits have increased 
300 per cent. A large textile fac- 
tory and a large cement plant are 
being built. Agricultural methods 
are being modernized. The U. N. 
Special Fund has allocated $300,- 
000 for surveys for an important 
dam project on the Niger River. 

There are some who fear that 
young Turks in Lagos and the 
other cities will grow restless and 
demand the adoption of radical so- 
cial reforms and a policy of non- 
alignment with the West on the 
pattern of Guinea. But Nigeria’s 
ties to the West are strong and her 
prestige will mount with independ- 
ence. The most populous nation in 
Africa and the most populous Negro 
nation in the world, she will be an 
important center of stability in 
West Africa where Conakry has be- 
come a reputed center of Commu- 
nist influence. Nigeria needs far 
more trained personnel than she 
has, far more capital investment. 
Till recently the United States 
seemed remote; Nigeria looked to 
London. Now she looks to the 
United Nations in New York and 
to Washington. 





Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 


Free Speech 
in the European Church 


“Every Catholic has the duty to conform to those directives 
and judgments [of the hierarchy] in the political field. 


Only in this way can he be sure of acting in harmony 
”? 


with the faith he professes. . . 


Osservatore Romano, May 17 


‘Tue VATICAN City daily, the Osservatore Romano, published on 
May 17th of this year an unsigned article entitled “Punti Fermi” 
(“Fixed Points’). It was obviously designed to warn the left 
wing of the Italian Christian Democrats against forming a political 
coalition with the Nenni Socialists. This “opening toward the 
Left” had been roundly condemned by a number of bishops and 
high Vatican dignitaries, including the present Pope when he still 
was Patriarch of Venice. The editorial, however, also insisted upon 
the obedience of the laity to the magisterium of the bishops in 
such ringing, strict and narrow terms, that it created quite a stir 
in the United States. It was quickly exploited by “Protestant” 
opponents of a possible Catholic candidate for the presidency; at 
the same time it also bewildered a number of good Catholics. 
The article in question was ignored by the Catholic press in 
“solidly Catholic” countries, but was severely rebuffed by Dutch 
Catholic papers among whom we mention only the daily De Tijd, 
the Dominican weekly De Bazuin and the Jesuit weekly De Linie. 
De Bazuin called the Osservatore Romano editorial acceptable 
only in a “clerical, feudal and medieval society,” a statement inci- 
dentally that is unfair to the Middle Ages. The Tablet of London 
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took the Osservatore severely to 
task for publishing views and ideas 
which inevitably would cause con- 
sternation abroad. All this adds up 
to the fact that we are now living 
in a world in which the written word 
circulates freely from one end of the 
globe to the other. No longer are 
we free to write without having this 
fact constantly before our eyes. 
The Roman editor must try to real- 
ize the impact his editorial will have 
in other countries and the Catholic 
reader in other countries must try 
to interpret what the Roman editor 
is trying to say. 

Let us face the situation as it is. 
The average Catholic, however well 
instructed theoretically (in theol- 
ogy and the Scriptures), has some- 
times only very vague notions about 
the realities of the Lig wide Cath- 
olic world. The “American” Cath- 
olic, too, is often not sufficiently 
aware of the different ambiance in 
which the vast majority of his Cath- 
olic brethren live. Hence he may 
have been as much surprised by the 
indifference of Catholic periodicals 
in the “Catholic” nations which 
gave this editorial the “silent treat- 
ment,” as by the loud protests com- 
ing from Catholic papers published 
in “Protestant” nations by minori- 
ties, which, after all, have to watch 
the reactions of their frequently 
uninformed fellow citizens of other 
faiths. In a country like West Ger- 
many, however, which is closer to 
Italy than is the Netherlands, the 
Osservatore Romano article passed 
as unnoticed as in Austria or 
France. Could it create misunder- 
standing in the Federal Republic? 
Of course not. No German in his 
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Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn writes from 
Lans, Austria about the mixed reception 
given the controversial editorial in Osser- 
vatore Romano last May about Catholics 
in politics taking orders from the hier- 
archy. The editorial received cousiderable 
attention in the American press as the na- 
tion girded for a political campaign in 
which the religious issue was a constant 
irritant. 





wildest dreams would conceive that 
Adenauer takes orders froin the 
German bishops, and even Luther- 
ans know from historical experience 
that the old rulers of Germany, the 
Holy Roman Emperors, quarreled 
frequently with the popes. 


Hes WE ARE not interested in the 
subtle questions as to lay submis- 
sion to the hierarchy in political 
questions which have a moral angle; 
without such an angle any interfer- 
ence and direction certainly would 
be unwarranted. However, only 
if we take all the psychological cir- 
cumstances seriously into considera- 
tion can we genuinely evaluate the 
weight of the Osservatore editorial 
in its Italian context. 

First, there is a question of rhet- 
oric hyperbole. It has rightly been 
said that an outcry heard in the 
French Chamber: “Murderer! Swin- 
dler! Liar! Your teeth should be 
knocked out!” ought to be trans- 
lated into parliamentary English as: 
“A slight error might have crept in- 
t« the account of the gentleman 
from West Birmingham.” And then 
there are obviously a number of pre- 
liminary questions which should be 
asked: How official is the Osser- 
vatore Romano? The answer: its 
only official contents are the encyc- 
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licals, allocutions, breves and lists of 
people received in private or special 
audience. Who is the author of the 
editorial? We don’t know. For 
whose benefit did he write? For 
Italians only. Would the Italian 
reader take such strong language 
verbatim? And even if he would— 
could one reasonably expect that he 
would conform to it? And so forth. 

We now have arrived at the level 
of psychology. Identical express- 
ions, the world over, produce differ- 
ent reactions. “‘Modest dress” is a 
notion with very different meanings 
in the Congo Kasai Region and in 
Kankakee. Our universal Church 
must constantly deal with these 
strong local differences — and Ro- 
man monsignori are frequently as 
oblivious about them as are their 
counterparts in other nations, with 
the result that there are misunder- 
standings and recriminations. More- 
over, though Catholics everywhere 
are united by a bond of common 
doctrine (which is a purely cerebral 
affair), they are living in different 
cultures and thus are divided by 
very different forms and shades of 
Christian spirituality. Culture has 
a powerful effect on the behavior 
and the mind of religious minorities: 
a Spanish Presbyterian has, uncon- 
sciously, a great many Catholic 
aspects in his general outlook while 
a Swedish Catholic is by no means 
unaffected by Lutheran notions, 
however secularized. Our Roman 
monsignore talks and writes in a 
relatively congenial way to a numer- 
ical majority of Catholics the world 
over but he is using a form of ad- 
dress which will repel and upset the 
Catholics in the front-line trenches, 


the Catholics in the “Protestant” 
world — the Netherlands, Britain, 
the United States and also Ireland, 
where, in spite of “independence,” 
our religion still continues to be 
psychologically a minority faith of 
the British Isles. 


How THEN WOULD an Italian (or 
Frenchman or anybody else) look 
at the article in the Osservatore 
Romano? In what sort of spirit 
would he read it? 

Let me put down the following 
points characterizing the heart and 
mind of the “solidly Catholic na- 
tions” —regardless of the percentage 
of those actually practicing the 
faith ardently. (Cultural patterns 
and practiced convictions, as I am 
sure the reader realizes by now, do 
not coincide completely.) 

Thus the Catholic nations are: 

(1) “individualistic,” difficult to 
govern, infractory to set rules and 
regulations (hence the lax Church 
discipline, the lacking sense of civic 
obligations, the “revolutionary tem- 
per,” the ubiquitous anarchic 
drives); 

(2) socially dernocratic, i.e., con- 
vinced that only God knows who is 
better than whom. Social differ- 
ences are only a “working arrange- 
ment” right here on earth without 
deep or lusting meaning (hence the 
furious opposition to all arrogance, 
impositions or prerogatives of the 
upper classes, resulting in aristo- 
phobia and anticlericalism) ; 

(3) basically skeptical and _ ir- 
reverent except toward the higher 
spiritual, artistic and intellectual 
values (hence the prestige of the 
saint, the intellectual and the artist; 





the monastery cell, the professor’s 
chair and the studio were always 
more important to them in the long 
run than the royal palace, the bish- 
op’s residence or the stock ex- 
change). 

The aforementioned three points, 
curiously enough, sum up the qual- 
ities the average American Protes- 
tant thinks he possesses and yet 
the fact is that what he theoretically 
admires he dislikes in practice. He 
has an abiding conviction that, let 
us say, the Italian or the Spaniard 
is an unreliable, erratic, disloyal, 
sneering, “pagan,” revolutionary, 
irreverent individual who makes a 
poor citizen. Conversely, in the 
opinion of Continental intellectuals, 
the “Protestant” nations from the 
United States to Finland are con- 
formist, anti- intellectual,  regi- 
mented, co-operative, law-abiding, 
subservient, unimaginative, inartis- 
tic, etc. All these clichés are never 
one hundred per cent true, but the 
emancipated Continental view and 
the American suspicion as to Cath- 
olic Continentals and South Amer- 
icans come pretty near the truth. 
And this in spite of their occasional 
exaggerations. 


™ US NOw revert to the “Ages of 
Faith” which, especially in Catholic 


circles, so frequently are _ over- 
romanticized. These, unlike the 
present age of assembly lines, punch 
clocks, parking meters and concen- 
tration camps, were ages of men 
and not of mice or of ninnies, of 
real passions and not of numbing 
vices, not ages of verbose declara- 
tions in favor of liberty but of free- 
dom practically lived. 
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These Ages of Faith allegedly 
were a period of clerical and, above 
all, of papal domination. Yet the 
student of history knows that the 
words of St. Augustine, “the Church 
is poor and helpless” were never 
more true than in the Middle Ages. 
The popes were repeatedly made 
prisoners, besieged, forced to die in 
exile, attacked and vilified. By in- 
fidels? No, frequently by Catholics. 
Walther von der Vogelweide lam- 
basted Gregory IX. Dante, whose 
Catholic faith is equally beyond 
suspicion, peopled hell with a num- 
ber of popes. In other words, in the 
Middle Ages—as even today in the 
Orbis Catholicus — the realization 
that earthly status is very transi- 
tory kept human reverence within 
narrow limits. 

Obviously, if the Pope speaks ex 
cathedra on faith and morals he is 
infallible, but one must be sure that 
he actually spoke ex cathedra in 
order to be able to point to an in- 
fallible declaration; not every word 
even in an important encyclical is 
ex cathedra and only very few en- 
cyclicals carry ex cathedra state- 
ments. This does not imply that 
we are expected to ignore the “fal- 
lible” papal pronouncements. They 
have to be listened to with filial 
piety. Still, at some time in the 
future these might be revised—just 
as Leo XIII revised radically Boni- 
face VIII’s views on Church-State 
relationships. 

Yet while remaining loyal, brave 
and conscientious members of a 
militant Church we still have to 
heed conscience which is our high- 
est authority. We must remember 
Cardinal Newman who in his Letter 
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Addressed to the Duke of Norfolk 
wrote: “Certainly, if I am obliged 
to bring religion into after-dinner 
toasts (which, indeed, does not 
quite seem the thing) I shall drink 
—to the Pope, if you please—still, 
to conscience first and to the Pope 
afterwards.” This attitude one 
must have in mind if one investi- 
gates the papal prescriptions as to 
the ecclesiastical burial of Italian 
Communists. We will find it widely 
ignored. An Italian priest told me 
very frankly that he buried a card- 
carrying member because otherwise 
he would break the heart of the 
man’s widow, an exemplary Cath- 
olic. “Regulations are fine, but 
charity comes first,” he dryly re- 
marked. We may not like these at- 
titudes, we might thoroughly con- 
demn them in the light of the far 
more satisfactory status of the 
Church in America, but neither 
should we entirely forget that the 
Continent not only goes on produc- 
ing great Catholic thinkers and art- 
ists, but also martyrs and saints. 
Strange? By no means. Amer- 
ican Catholics who live in the 
trench lines of the Church militant 
and this is really their glory!—do 
not quite realize what life in the 
hinterland is like and that “head- 
quarters” is staffed with human be- 
ings, a fact of which the totally 
irreverent and highly sarcastic Ro- 
mans are acutely conscious. (He 
who insists, however, that Rome is 
a city where one will lose one’s faith 
must have a very naive and infantile 
faith to begin with. The Church is 
and remains “God’s Strength in 
Human Weakness.”) One has to 
realize, moreover, that the Church 


is not a provincial savings bank, but 
a very live organism with real 
clashes of opinions and tremendous 
intellectual passions. She is not 
some sort of slightly humanized 
IBM machine where mere abstrac- 
tions are being compounded: the 
Natural Law, fragments of the 
Summa and the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, paragraphs of Canon Law, 
quotations from the Bible and edi- 
torials from Osservatore Romano. 
And though the Church is timeless, 
She is nevertheless placed “in 
time,” which means that many of 
Her enunciations and regulations 
have become obsolete and evoke 
mirth (if not horror) in the naive 
researcher delving into Her past 
history and record. 


Ase ALL, THERE is progress in 
the Church (profectus ecclesiae) 
and with it the increasing force of 
freedom. In 1950 Pius XII, in a 
now famous allocution, insisted that 


the fre: “>m of the word is essential 
to the Church, except, of course, in 
the matter of established dogma— 
not, however, in its interpretation. 
The Pope then spoke out princi- 
pally against two extremes, uncon- 
trolled criticism and dumb servility, 
warning the Catholic journalists 

sembled before him against a 
spirituality full of illusions and a 
defeatist, materialist “realism.” 
Those who believe that the Church 
can dispense with public opinion 
know Her very badly indeed. She 
is, after all, a living body and thus 
She could not exist without a live 
opinion, for the absence of which 
one would have to blame the pas- 
tors and the faithful alike. 





One has to read the letters of 
Saint Catherine of Siena to Pope 
Gregory XI and Pope Urban VI or 
the mordant letters of St. Philip 
Neri, founder of the Oratorians, to 
Clement VIII to realize that our 
Church is not an assembly of slaves. 
Perusing, however, certain Catholic 
books and periodicals, one some- 
times really does get the impression 
that the Protestant critique of the 
Church is, indeed, correct, that the 
Mystical Body represents a soul- 
less bureaucratic organization from 
the Vicar of Christ down to the 
secretary of the Catholic Police- 
men’s Association. Thank God, this 
is by no means the case. What ter- 
rifies me much more than the rejec- 
tion the Church receives is the 
admiration accorded Her from out- 
siders for being allegedly another 
successful mammoth enterprise de- 
serving the highest business rating. 
I only wish that the Church would 
be seen and loved for what She 
really is. I, indeed, would like to 
see the amazement on the faces of 
some people reading—just to men- 
tion an example —the protest of 
Germany’s ace Catholic journalist, 
Dr. Otto B. Roegele, against the re- 
nomination of Franz von Papen as 
papal chamberlain. Dr. Roegele is 
editor-in-chief of Rheinische Mer- 
kur, an influential, conservative 
weekly. When von Papan’s reap- 
pointment came through, Dr. Roe- 
gele wrote a front-page editorial 
entitled: “A Scandal.” The long 
and bitter commentary ended with 
the words: “. .. All this gives us an 
opportunity to question ourselves 
soberly whether . . . all the trap- 
pings of court life [around the 
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Pope], these perhaps unavoidable, 
partly even scurrilous offices and 
titles, customs and complications, 
cliques and indiscretions, are still in 
keeping with the modern spirit and 
character of the Catholic Church. 
Here we are encountering a diffi- 
culty which is not solely felt by our 
purists and Catholic leftists who are 
so eager for innovations.” 

Still, the reader might ask what 
would happen if the Vatican—the 
Pope in person—might try to direct 
the faithful in nonreligious matters. 
As a reply I would like to pick out, 
at random, an incident from modern 
history. In Germany, once the 
Kulturkampf was over, Bismarck 
tried to gain the Catholic Center 
Party’s support in the Parliament, 
a support bitterly needed for his 
military budget. Since Bismarck 
found the leaders of that party 
rather difficult, he asked Leo XIII’s 
aid and influence. The Vatican, 
eager to cement the new friendship, 
asked the leader of the Catholic 
Center Party through the Nuncio 
to vote for Bismarck’s military 
budget. Yet the Centrist leader, 
Baron Franckenstein, bluntly re- 
plied in an official letter to the Nun- 
cio that “The Center Party is not 
in a position to follow directives 
which do not pertain to purely ec- 
clesiastic matters. According to my 
views it would be a calamity if the 
Center Party were to ask the Holy 
Father for instructions in questions 
not related to the rights of the 
Church.” 


Ax EVALUATION OF what in the 
Church is of essential importance 
and of what is not, a balanced sense 
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of criticism, frankness and even op- 
position is better developed in 
Europe than in America, if for no 
other reason (besides our geo- 
graphic proximity to the Vatican) 
than because we have had the his- 
toric experience of what is usually 
called the “absolute monarchy.” 
This political institution with all its 
drawbacks and excesses still had, 
on the Continent, a Christian char- 
acter. Without ever entirely losing 
sight of the principle Rex sub lege 
(the king under the law), it be- 
longed to a patriarchal and a per- 
sonalistic order. (Remember here 
also the standard reaction of the 
local Spanish cortes to unpopular 
or impractical royal decrees which 
they put aside with the official re- 
mark: “The Law of the King was 
honored but not carried out.’’) 
Americans, used to republican gov- 
ernment (which unavoidably also 
has a personal aspect) are accus- 
tomed to “government by law” 
which means government by ab- 
stractions. There exists, it is true, 
such a thing as Roman abstraction- 
ism and legalism, but its version in 
America — nation of lawyers and 
constitutional legalists!} —is much 
drier, more deadly earnest, far less 
flexible and, with its literalism, its 
worship of the letter, a constant 
source of surprise to us Europeans. 

The papacy, very much to the 
contrary, is a nonhereditary, abso- 
lute monarchy elected by a small 
élite. The pope, besides being the 
Vicar of Christ and bishop of Rome, 
is essentially Papa which means 
Father, servus servorum Dei, “serv- 
ant of the servants of God” and 
Pontifex Maximus, “Supreme Pon- 


tiff,’ which literally translated 
means “Supreme Builder of 
Bridges.” He is the father of us 
and, therefore, our relations with 
him are like those which prevail 
within a family. We are his “chil- 
dren,” yet his children of age, not 
infants, since we all, as Christians, 
have that splendid “royal priest- 
hood,” as St. Peter declared and 
St. Thomas reaffirmed. The pope, 
above everything, needs our affec- 
tion and love—and not a blind, 
machine-like subservience. Con- 
science, free will and reason always 
come into play. Nobody under- 
stands this better than the present 
Pope, a wonderful man, full of char- 
ity and simplicity and that great 
sense of humor which so often is the 
sign of real sanctity and intelligence. 

Still, from a papal injunction 
there is a long, long way to the very 
summary and highly ill-timed edito- 
rial in a Catholic paper. The inter- 
pretation it received in America 
reminds one of the outcry of an 
irate mother: “I’ll take your hide 
off.” An eavesdropper overhearing 
these words then spreads the dread- 
ful news: “This terrible woman 
flays her children alive!” Likewise 
an American reading the Osser- 
vatore editorial might take it lit- 
erally. The Osservatore writer 
should have foreseen that such an 
editorial could do harm in the 
United States and his corrective re- 
marks came somehow too late. It 
is evident that we still have to 
reckon with a surviving parochialism 
in our increasingly universal 
Church; we still must make re- 
newed efforts to make the Catholic 
Church more catholic. 





Ecumenics: 





Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


The ) Father Weigel 
Protestant Principle 


Religiously, Protestantism is unique. Catholics (and Protestants) 
interested in ecumenics should understand clearly how modern 
“American” Protestantism differs from Catholicism. Last month 
we published “The Protestant Stance Today” by Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., professor of ecclesiology at Woodstock College, Mary- 
land. This article probes still more deeply into the Proiestant 
mind, searching for the Protestant “principle.” It is also an ex- 
cerpt from the recently published book, “An American Dialogue: 
A Protestant Looks at Catholicism and A Catholic Looks at Prot- 
estantism,” copyright 1960 by Gustave Weigel and Robert McAfee 
Brown, published by Doubleday and Co., Inc., New York. 


Any FORMULATION OF the Protestant principle must substantially 


explain any of the many forms of Protestantism. It must explain ’ 


not only Lutheranism and the Southern Baptist Convention but 
the Unitarians and the Jehovah’s Witnesses as well. These latter 
groups in the mind of the former are not really Protestant, but in 
the mind of outsiders, they are. All are in some way Protestant. 

What do they have in common? It is hardly wise to say 
“Nothing.” There are common positions to be found in all of 
them. I submit that all of them have found God. This of course 
does not distinguish them from other religious groups. The Jew 
finds God in his solidarity with his people. The Catholic finds 
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God in his Church. The Hindu 
finds God in his culture. The Prot- 
estant finds God differently. He 
encounters God immediately. Lu- 
theran faith is an experience of the 
saving God, produced in man by 
God himself. The empirical nature 
of the God-encounter is stressed in 
every type of revival meeting where 
the effort is to evoke the vital reali- 
zation of God’s saving being. You 
may call it conversion, faith, deci- 
sion for Christ, religious experi- 
ence, “getting religion,” the exer- 
cise of the religious sentiment, or 
any of the many names which have 
been given to the phenomenon. 
That Evangelicals make much of it 
needs no saying. To read the con- 
version testimonies of Baptists is 
to see the experience described 
quite warmly. The Pentecostal 
forms his religious service so that 
the experience of the Spirit is ren- 
dered thoroughly conscious. Even 
sedater groups like the Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists rest 
their validity on the faith-experi- 
ence of their members, though this 
experience is not hysterical nor 
flamboyant. It will be calm but 
nevertheless a deep awareness of 
divinity grasped in loving trust. 
Jonathan Edwards in his day 
caused trouble because he insisted 
on the experience as a condition of 
membership in his Calvinist congre- 
gation. He failed because there were 
many who had never felt the ex- 
perience, or at least did not feel it 
strongly. This will be true today as 
well as in the eighteenth century. 
But any Protestant knows that the 
experience is what he is looking for, 
even if he has not yet had it. The 


strength of his desire is proportion- 
ate to the strength of his religiosity. 


r 

Tur EARMARK OF this experience 
is that it is not conceptual. It is a 
total response in a moment, not un- 
like a minor ecstasy. Thoughts go 
into the background; feeling and 
emotion fill the whole man. It is 
a gladsome feeling. As long as the 
man can live in the aura of this 
event, he is converted, i.e., changed. 
The proper function of Protestant 
religious service is to revive the con- 
version experience. The sacraments 
are dramatic recalls of the saving 
encounter. 

Liberal Protestants no less than 
others believe in this experience. 
They are too sophisticated to look 
for it in the emotional atmosphere 
of an evangelist’s revival but they 
do wish to see empirically the Di- 
vine lying at the root of life and 
moral endeavor. Neo-Protestants 
certainly recognize the encounter as 
basic. Tillich sees man driven al- 
most to despair by existentialist 
torment and in that moment he can 
apperceive the Ground of Being giv- 
ing meaning and arousing hope for 
the man torn asunder by the split 
of essence and existence. For Til- 
lich this is the moment of faith, and 
that alone can save. 

Today the old theological quar- 
rel as to the nature of Pauline faith 
is dissipated. Both sides now see 
what the question is: it isn’t St. 
Paul. Faith in Catholic terminology 
means belief. Faith for the Protes- 
tant is lived encounter. That is 
why Protestants make so much of 
trusting faith; the intellectual phase 
of it, necessary indeed, is the least 





conspicuous element. For the Cath- 
olic faith as belief is the necessary 
condition for entry into the Church. 
The sacrament of Baptism then 
truly makes the believer a member 
of the Church, thus one with Christ 
and through Him one with God. 
Now God infuses into the newborn 
man the power to hope and love. 
This is an ontological event; not 
psychological. The Protestant sees 
faith as a vital experience, and all 
men of like experience with him are 
the Church no matter what the con- 
gregations think. This is a psycho- 
logical moment; ontology is brack- 
eted. To put it in shallow language, 
the Catholic, because of the action 
of the Church, has union with God; 
he does not have to fee! it. The 
Protestant says that he feels his 
rightness with God; therefore he 
has it, and now is in the Church. 
This immediacy in knowing God 
through a nonconceptual act o 
awareness is the first and supreme 
element in the Protestant principle. 
It is self-standing; it needs no other 
support. Protestants have always 
been disdainful of a reasonable apol- 
ogetic for their faith. And quite 
rightly, for an experience is self- 
justifying. A stranger may doubt 
if I have had it; may deny that I 
experienced what I say I did; but 
I am not shaken by his scepticism. 
I saw what I saw. (Of course that is 
precisely the point at issue in the 
controversy: what did you see?) 
The primacy of the God-encoun- 
ter gives Protestants freedom. They 
insist much en their liberty as the 
sons of God. When there is dispute 
among Protestants, the less favored 
side always appeals to its Protes- 
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tant freedom. In what does this 
freedom consist? Certainly not in 
license, nor yet in going counter to 
the experienced Lord. It is the lib- 
erty to interpret conceptually the 
initial encounter. That was illumi- 
nating; that was the teaching. It 
was perceptive but nonconceptual 
and therefore after the moment it 
is necessary to express in concepts 
what was perceived. 

Since the encounter was the de- 
cisive starting point, the definitive 
criticism for any formulation of its 
intellectual content must be based 
on the remembered experience. 
Nothing else can be definitive, nei- 
ther the voice of the congregation 
nor the bimillennial tradition of the 
Church. In loyalty to God as vital- 
ly met, the believer is necessarily 
free from the dominion of the vis- 
ible congregation. It can excom- 
municate him from its fellowship, 
but not from the fellowship of the 
Church which is only the sum total 
of those who have had the faith-ex- 
perience. No man or group of men 
can exclude a believer from that 
mystical union. The believer can 
move on alone or form a congrega- 
tion of those in agreement with him. 
The second alternative is necessary 
where it is possible, given the social 
dimension of faith. But where it is 
not possible, with courage and trust 
the believer must move on alone. 
But never can the congregation or 
the total church impose doctrine or 
theory on the Christian which is not 
first judged in the definitive light 
of the coming of God to the be- 
liever in the grasp of faith. This 
is a double grasp: God seizing 
man and man clinging to God. 





THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE 


To CONCEPTUALIZE THE divine is 
not an easy thing. For the majority 
of mankind concepts are spontane- 
ously accepted from the conceptual 
treasure of ambient community and 
culture. They have not the mental 
energy to form new conceptions. 
Hence for the majority of those 
who have the faith-experience, 
strongly or weakly or only in de- 
sire, the conceptual description of 
their concrete religious community 
is satisfactory. But there will be 


some who can originate conceptions 
and these may not be satisfied with 
the commonly accepted idea-scheme 
as proposed in a written confession 
or in the customary thought pat- 
terns operative in the group. They 
will make a new synthesis and its 


lack of agreement with the previous 
thought system is no argument 
against it. The new synthesis was 
not derived from the old; it was de- 
rived from the original faith-experi- 
ence. That and only that is defini- 
tive. 

It has always seemed to me that 
the fundamentalist’s deep displeas- 
ure with the liberals and Neo- 
Protestants is without logical justi- 
fication. It certainly is true that 
liberals and Neo-Protestants have 
dropped the methods and many of 
the working postulates of the early 
Reformers in their own explanation 
of the Gospel. But they did not drop 
the Protestant principle. They are 
using Protestant freedom and using 
it with all genuinity. If the funda- 
mentalist expostulates that this 
Protestantism is not the Protestant- 
ism of the Reformers, the new men 
can easily retort that they are doing 
exactly what the first Reformers 


did when they rejected the previous 
tradition. If rejection of traditional 
conceptualization in the light of 
faith-encounter was the right of 
Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, why 
does it not justify the new men? 
Luther and Calvin were not in- 
fallible nor did they claim to be. 
It can well be said that contempo- 
rary theologians are not orthodox 
Lutherans or orthodox Calvinists, 
but they still are very genuine Prot- 
estants, no less and no more than 
the fundamentalists. 


‘Tus PROTESTANT FREEDOM of the 
conceptualization of the saving ex- 
perience of God in faith gives Prot- 
estants of every age and of every 
place the right to make new creeds 
and confessions. These do not have 
to be in accord with what Protes- 
tants did in the past. The Protes- 
tant who affirms that Jesus of 
Nazareth was divine but not the 
deity is perhaps a better Protestant 
than the believer who sticks with 
the doctrine of Nicea, Ephesus and 
Chalcedon. (I personally believe 
that the Protestant who does be- 
lieve with Chalcedon is right, but I 
do not think that he is a good 
Protestant when he refuses the 
right to another Protestant to deny 
this dogmatic thesis.) The funda- 
mentalist sees it his way and he 
must be true to it; the Neo-Protes- 
tant sees it in a totally different 
way and he must be true to what 
he sees. In Protestantism the en- 
counter of faith is decisive; nothing 
else. One man’s encounter is as 
good as the other’s, and for him it 
is binding no matter what the 
others may say. The verbalization 





of the faith-experience is subsequent 
to the experience and no infallibil- 
ity is attached to it. For verbal 
formulization there must be free- 
dom. This the first Reformers 
claimed and their later followers 
must have the same right. That by 
this method the Christian doctrine 
becomes suddenly or gradually 
something totally different from 
what it was in ages past is not an 
objection which one Protestant can 
validly make against another. 
With the Protestant principle this 
is inevitable. Even in Anglicanism 
where the Protestant principle is 
checked by the Catholic principle, 
the Protestant principle ultimately 
triumphs because as the eighth of 
the 39 Articles teaches, classical 
creeds of the Church are received 
because they are scriptural, ie., 
what the Elizabethan  divines 
thought was scriptural. This can 
only mean that the individual 
judges the Church by comparing 
her dicta with Scripture—as under- 
stood in the light of the experience 
of faith. The cavalier attitude of 
most Anglicans to the 39 Articles 
is the logical prolongation of the 
Articles themselves. 


I, THE FREEDOM the Protestant en- 
joys in his formulation of Christian 
faith absolute? No. If it were, 
there would be utter chaos and 


thorough dissolution in _ conse- 
quence. There is a vague limit and 
that is the biblical test. If a Prot- 
estant were to interpret his God- 
experience so that its best formula- 
tion would be found in the Koran, 
we would not say that he was a 
Protestant. We would only say 
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that he was converted to Islam. 
The formulations of Protestantism 
must have biblical resonances. If 
no such resonance is found, we are 
beyond the Christian pale and 
Protestantism lies within it. 

Yet the biblical test is negative 
and not positive. If a belief is ut- 
terly unrelated to Scripture, then 
it is not a Protestant belief. If a 
belief claims no scriptural warrant, 
it is not a Protestant belief. Thus 
far the test works very well. 

Where a doctrine does claim bib- 
lical support, we have a Protestant 
position. That 99 per cent of all 
Protestants deny that the thought 
is genuinely scriptural, still leaves 
the thesis Protestant. In making 
the claim that the statement is 
scriptural, the principle of biblical 
test is admitted. That is enough to 
make it genuinely Protestant. 

The Bible does exercise some 
positive control of the expressions 
of Protestant belief. But it will 
never give a unified Protestant 
creed, much less a uniform one. 
The reason lies in the very nature 
of the Bible. In terms of neutral 
scientific investigation, the Scrip- 
ture is one literary phenomenon 
next to innumerable others. With- 
out a nonscientific postulate in its 
favor, the collection of Hebrew and 
Greek writings called the Bible is 
no different from any other collec- 
tion of writings. For purposes of 
classification, the Bible is a collec- 
tion of Jewish compositions in 
which religion is the overriding 
concern. The bulk of the collection 
was accepted by the people of Israel 
as a true description of their reli- 
gious beliefs and practices. A 
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smaller part of the book was proper 
to a group of Jewish sectarians of 
the first century of our era. They 
were called Christians by Greek 
scholars who were translating an 
Aramaic word which can today be 
rendered as Messianists. Christians 
have always considered this small 
section of the Bible the important 
part, making it the key for the un- 
derstanding of the whole. There 
were many authors of the different 
parts and it would be quite impos- 
sible to say how many there were. 
The compositions represent differ- 
ent periods of a tradition of more 
than one thousand years. All too 
frequently it is difficult to know the 
concrete: situation confronting dif- 
ferent writers. Our knowledge of 
the history of Israel is today quite 
good but it is something less than 
thoroughly adequate. 


Bu THIS SITUATION it is obvious 
that different points of view will be 


presented; different themes dis- 
cussed; different theologies implied; 
developments produced by later 
meditations; harmonizations _ ef- 
fected by subsequent editors and 
other things of like nature. There 
will be some central themes but 
their treatments will be varied. 
Only the supposition that there is 
one growing message formally iden- 
tical in all the parts will bring unity 
to the complete work. This suppo- 
sition is prescientific or postscien- 
tific. 

We know that anti-Christian po- 
lemicists have culled passages from 
the total Bible and then put the ex- 
cerpts in a continuous order. The 
result is of course uncomfortable 


for a modern believing Christian. 
The Patriarchs and the Kings were 
not the Christian’s idea of good 
men. The Mosaic legislation con- 
tains things which are shocking if 
taken out of their historical and 
literary contexts. Every Christian, 
on his supposition that these writ- 
ings are God’s word, has a saving 
device for all this— but without 
this supposition, he would not try 
to find noble meanings in disturb- 
ing passages. To assert as the fun- 
damentalists do, that just by read- 
ing the Book one perceives that it is 
the word of God, is more than I can 
accept. The Bible is not only the 
occasion of edification but often of 
scandal. The liberals saw this quite 
clearly. They were not perverse 
when they dropped the fundamen- 
talist understanding of Scripture; 
in sincerity and honesty they just 
couldn’t go along with it any longer. 

Great Jewish and Christian schol- 
are went to the Bible with other 
norms of interpretation than the 
one suggested by the “plain sense.” 
Men like Origen and Augustine 
were not deeply concerned with the 
literal meaning of the texts, for 
which they indeed had respect. But 
they looked beyond the letter to get 
what they thought was the real 
burden of the words. This they did 
on the supposition that the Bible 
was a mysterious book, not a sim- 
ple one. Because the Church told 
them that the Bible was the word 
of God, they found a divine mes- 
sage but the man of common sense 
or the scientific philologist simply 
cannot find their discoveries in the 
mere text itself. 

If there is no objective decisive 





norm for the understanding of 
Scripture, then every reader in all 
sincerity will get a different mes- 
sage out of it. Every kind of think- 
ing and interpretation proceeds 
from postulates too often unrecog- 
nized. If there is no outer control, 
the Bible will be the basis for in- 
numerable faiths and _ theologies. 
All can truly say that they are bib- 
lical in their approach to God, but 
they are not using the same Bible. 
Every man’s Bible is different from 
every other man’s Bible. About the 
only way the Bible could unify be- 
lievers positively would be on the 
supposition that it were a sacra- 
ment in the Catholic sense of the 
word, whereby it would work ex 
opere operato—by its own inner ef- 
ficacy. But neither Catholic nor 
Protestant ever had such a concep- 
tion of the Scriptures. . 

I have essayed a formulation of 
the Protestant principle and I shall 
dare to do the same for the Cath- 
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olic principle. It would run some- 
thing like this: God, who spoke to 
Israel, historically became man in 
Jesus of Nazareth who left his liv- 
ing divine humanity to be truly 
prolonged in an organized visible 
society called the Church. If man 
wants God’s salvation he must be 
incorporated into that society and 
by sharing in its life, he shares in 
the life of Christ who is God as well 
as man. The Christian man does 
not experience God immediately 
except in the special case of the 
mystics. What he does experience 
is the sacramental symbol which by 
divine power ontologically changes 
the sinner inwardly and _ totally. 
The truth of God’s revelation is the 
abiding possession of the conscious- 
ness of the society called the Cath- 
olic Church, whose divinely em- 
powered organs will express that 
truth infallibly and adequately. 
The two principles implicitly 
deny each other at every point. 


Silent Woods 


ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


FIUSHED lie the woodlands in the night 
That like a monk or an eremite 

Find silence, sweet as wine or mead, 
Grown from a habit to a need. 


But when harsh winds blow through the trees 
The woodlands wail wild elegies 

Like one who must play unwillingly 

A role so wanting sympathy, 

He longs to end it and remain 

True to himself, his creed again. 





A candid re-examination of the 
intellectual temper of America 
during three recent decades. 


Wauen I ENROLLED in Columbia as 
a freshman in the nineteen-twenties 
only a few years separated me from 
the events of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the civil war which I wit- 
nessed in my boyhood and adoles- 
cence. I could not escape looking 
at my surroundings through the 
prism of what I had lived txrough 
during the Bolshevik upheaval. 
What at first bewildered me mostly 
in my university contacts was the 
general feeling of complacency 
about the world situation and al- 
most complete indifference to the 
then recent happenings in Russia. 
Neither could I reconcile myself to 
the general attitude of peace and 
well-being on the part of my class- 
mates and teachers. Everyone look- 
ed optimistically to a future bright 
with unlimited progress in every 
field of endeavor. It seemed almost 
unnatural to me that anyone could 
entertain settled beliefs in personal 
security as well as take for granted 
the stability of any social system. 
I shied away from any form of long- 
range planning, one of the favored 
pastimes of the twenties. The faces 
and the fate of men whom I knew 
in Russia and who, too, had had 
optimistic plans about their future, 
were too fresh in my memory. 


Boos I BEGAN TO NOTICE another 
trend in the university, evidenced 
mainly in my conversations with 
faculty members and in the way the 
subject matter was presented in the 
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courses in humanities I was taking. 
It bore an ominous resemblance to 
the socio-philosophic currents which 
existed in prerevolutionary Russia 
among certain groups of Russian in- 
tellectuals. It was generally main- 
tained in Russian anti-Communist 
circles that these trends were to a 
significant extent responsible for cre- 
ating the psychological climate con- 
ducive to the rise of Bolshevism. 
Among these materialism, the na- 
turalistic explanation of religion as 
purely an emotional reaction to the 
universe, the debunking of national 
heroes and the primacy of eco- 
nomics in historical development 





occupied prominent places. Listen- 
ing to my professors delivering their 
lectures I was at times under the 
strong impression that they were 
reading passages from the novels 
and critical essays of “progressive” 
Russian writers—harbingers of Oc- 
tober, 1917. 


W HAT SHOCKED me most, however, 
during my stay in college was that 
the lectures I attended on social 
sciences and thehistory of European 
thought contained considerable co- 
vert criticism of Christianity bor- 
dering often on its complete rejec- 
tion. Christianity was not presented 
as a revealed religion while, on the 
other hand, many essential parts of 
the Christian story and traditions 
were equated with myths. Its func- 
tion as the warp and woof of all 
Western culture and the matrix of 
the rights and freedoms guaranteed 
by the American Constitution was 
barely mentioned. Also completely 
passed over was the fact that the 
dignity of the individual, the basis 
of democracy, could be vindicated 
only on the basis of Christian teach- 
ing. 

In taking philosophy courses I 
was repelled by the ideas stressed 
in them that certainty could not be 
attained in the philosophical quest. 
[t seemed to me that if the Western 
world thus relinquished any hope of 
finding something eternal and 
immutable in the realms of being, 
reason and morality, it would be 
tantamount to an admission of in- 
tellectual defeat before the advance 
of the pseudo-religion of Commu- 
nism which supplies the surrogate 
of the Absolute Truth. 
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After living through the Bolshevik up- 
heaval in the 20’s, Nikita Roodkowsky came 
to this country and studied under John 
Dewey at Columbia. While admiring Dewey 
as a person, he saw close resemblances be- 
tween his naturalism and the socio-philo- 
sophie currents that had fomented the revo- 
lution in Russia. Mr. Roodkowsky did 
graduate work at Columbia in philosophy 
and the logic of probability and statistical 
inference. 





At the same time, Columbia Uni- 
versity lecturers in philosophy ex- 
pounded a highly materialistic ex- 
planation of human reason as an 
instrument used by man to adjust 
to his environment. “Thinking,” 
they taught, “is no different in kind 
from the use of natural materials 
and energies, say fire and tools, to 
refine, reorder and shape other na- 
tural materials, say ore.” They fur- 
ther maintained that “thought, rea- 
son, intelligence, whatever word we 
choose to use, is existentially an 
adjective (or better an adverb), not 
a noun. It is the ‘disposition of ac- 
tivity, a quality of that conduct 
which foresees the consequences of 
existing events, and which uses 
what is foreseen as a plan and 
method of administering affairs.” 
These notions strongly reminded me 
of Soviet materialism with its dicta 
that “one cannot separate thought 
from matter without committing a 
grave error” and that the chief force 
which determines human develop- 
ment is the “method of procuring 
the means of life necessary for 
human existence, the mode of pro- 
duction of material values — food, 
clothing, fuel, instruments of pro- 
duction.” 


| FROM THE outset of my 
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stay in Columbia, I became aware 
that most of the views to which I 
took such a strong exception could 
be traced to John Dewey, whose 
thought exerted a dominating in- 
fluence on the university life. In 
classes dealing with all branches of 
humanities his name was mentioned 
not only with reverence but often 
with the intimation that he was the 
Philosopher. References to him had 
some of the element of the attitude 
of medieval schoolmen for Aristotle. 
In my mind I created a picture of 
him as a sort of philosophical mon- 
ster who was attempting to block 
man’s search for the Absolute 
Truth. I remember that in my sen- 
ior year I ended one of my term 
papers with the statement that the 
naturalism of Dewey is a most un- 
natural system since it militates 
against human aspirations and the 
longing for certainty. 


Asc MY GRADUATION from Co- 
lumbia College, I enrolled as a 
graduate student in the department 
of philosophy. Now an opportunity 
presented itself to study under 
Dewey himself and examine at the 
source the doctrine which had such 
a powerful hold over America’s aca- 
demic mind. In the small graduate 
seminars I was able to observe John 
Dewey at close range. Contrary to 
expectations, I found myself gradu- 
ally attracted and even enchanted 
by his personality. He was kind and 
considerate, and possessed to a high 
degree the humility of a scholar. He 
not only showed a sympathetic re- 
gard for other person’s opinions, but 
made a sincere effort to find in them 
something of value. I never de- 


tected during the discussions at the 
seminar any slight intonation of im- 
patience or intolerance on his part 
even with the views with which he 
was in complete disagreement. Dog- 
matism in its negative sense was 
completely alien to his nature. This, 
of course, cannot be said about his 
followers in the university, who 
spared no efforts in indoctrinating 
students in his principles. 

However, two years of exposure 
at close range to Dewey’s teaching 
did not change my original convic- 
tion that his philosophy as a whole 
was mainly destructive as it offered 
for the most part empty generalities 
instead of the ideals and principles 
they undermined. From the begin- 
ning of my graduate work, Dewey’s 
statements and occasional remarks 
were often disturbing to me and 
served as a constant reminder of 
essential differences between our 
outlodks upon the world. 

I received a real shock when in 
the fall of 1928 John Dewey pre- 
sented at the private lecture to the 
faculty of philosophy impressions 
of his visit to the Soviet Union in 
the summer of that year. One of his 
first words at that meeting were, 
“T had a swell time in Russia.” 
Then he proceeded to describe in 
glowing terms his experiences in the 
U.S.S.R. It was evident that he ac- 
cepted at face value the show places 
displayed for tourists. Moreover, 
the readiness with which he ac- 
cepted the statements of his guides 
evinced a certain wish to believe in 
what they said. Thus he expressed 
admiration for a model prison farm 
near Moscow in which criminals 
lived practically without any re- 





strictions, performed tasks which 
were healthful to mind and body, 
and were scientifically trained to 
adjust to the social environment. 
The implication of Dewey’s descrip- 
tion of the prison farm was that here 
in America we only punish criminals 
—in the Soviet Union they re- 
educate them to become useful citi- 
zens. But what cut into my mind 
were his words that the conversa- 
tions he had with Communists in 
Russia produced in him a feeling 
that what they called a materialism 
was really a variety of naturalism 
(the term used in Columbia to 
designate his own discipline). In 
general, the reprehensible features 
of the Soviet regime were totally 
ignored by Dewey and the Commu- 
nist “attempt” to build something 
“new” in Russia was depicted as 
extremely interesting. 

That Dewey was attracted by 
many features of the Communist 
“experiment” is attested by his col- 
league and intimate friend Max 
Eastman, who, in his latest book, 
Great Companions (Farrar, Straus, 
Cudahy, 1959), writes that Dewey, 
upon his return from his “pilgrim- 
age” to the Soviet Union, spoke 
“bold words of praise for the ac- 
complishments, especially in edu- 
cation, of the regime of Lenin and 
Trotsky. This act placed him, if not 
among the ‘radicals,’ at least at the 
extreme left of the liberals in Amer- 
ica, and again in a position of in- 
ternational leadership.” 

I do not want by any means t« 
suggest here that Dewey approved 
of Communism. A few years after 
his visit to the Soviet Union he took 
a definite stand against Stalin’s re- 
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gime. However, in spite of his na- 
tural kindness, he was not shocked, 
it seemed to me, by the atrocities of 
Communism as such but rather by 
its Stalinist variety. Had he pos- 
sessed normal feelings of fastidious- 
ness, he would have been repulsed 
by the thought of dealing with a 
representative of totalitarianism 
and naked force when he agreed to 
be a chairman on the hearings of 
charges made against Leon Trot- 
sky in absentia in the Moscow purge 
trial. It escaped Dewey’s moral 
sense that irrespective of the truth 
or falsity of the charges, Trotsky 
must be judged by history as crimi- 
nal in his actions as Stalin was. It 
would not have been much different 
had Dewey been invited by Him- 
miler to act as a referee to hear hy- 
pothetical charges proferred against 
the chief of the Gestapo by Hitler. 


‘uses Is NO doubt in my mind 
that many aspects of the Soviet 
system did not repel him and cer- 
tain elements of its ideology ap- 
peared attractive to him. The rea- 
son for this attraction lay in the 
fact .that Marxism and Dewey’s 
thought had much in common. 

A thinker who exerted a great in- 
fluence in the formation of Dewey’s 
philosophy was Hegel. To him, the 
American philosopher was indebted 
for his stress on processes exempli- 
fied in biological sciences and his- 
tory. Hegel, of course, is the foun- 
tainhead of Marxist dialects. 
Additionally, both Dewey and Marx 
rejected Hegel’s principal tenet that 
mind or spirit is primal to matter. 
A certain kinship between pragmat- 
ism, of which Dewey’s doctrine is 
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only a version, and Marxism is 
well known. In this connection 
Bertrand Russell maintains that 
pragmatism was first promulgated 
by Marx who said that “the ques- 
tion whether objective truth be- 
longs to human thinking is not a 
question of theory, but a practical 
question. Philosophers have 
only interpreted the world in vari- 
ous ways, but the real task is to 
alter it.” The relationship between 
Dewey’s writings and those of Marx 
on social problems is also unmis- 
takable. In the partisan words of 
one of the closest disciples of the 
American philosopher, Professor 
Sidney Hook: “The most outstand- 
ing figure in the world today in 
whom the best elements of Marx’s 
thought are present is John Dewey. 
.. . If ever a democratic socialist 
movement succeeds in striking roots 
in American soil, it will have to 
derive one of its chief sources of 
nourishment from the philosophy 
of John Dewey.” 

Definite collectivist overtones can 
be noted in Dewey’s writings. In 
one of his last works he compared 
an individual to a letter and society 
to the alphabet. He asserted that 
“an alphabet is letters, and society 
is individuals in their connection 
with one another. The mode of 
combination of letters with one an- 
other is obviously a matter of im- 
portance; letters form words and 
sentences when combined, and have 
no point of sense except in some 
combination.” Although Dewey 
cautioned against taking this state- 
ment literally, there is an unmis- 
takable resemblance in this attitude 
to that of Marxists. 


As the influence of pro-Marxist 
materialism was felt on practically 
all educational levels throughout 
the country, and since Dewey bears 
a large share of the responsibility 
for its rise, it is not surprising that 
so many of our “intelligentsia” of 
the nineteen-twenties and -thirties 
benevolently regarded the mass ex- 
termination of human beings by 
the Russian leaders as a “great 
scientific experiment.” This atti- 
tude of complete indifference to the 
sufferings of the Russian people was 
not a result of ignorance of political 
affairs, as some of our educators 
seem to hold. An examination of 
our daily publications from October 
17, 1917 to date shows that they 
accurately reported the liquidation 
of millions of kulaks, the persecu- 
tion of religion, the atrocities of the 
Cheka (subsequently MVD) and 
other inhumanities of Bolshevism. 
The facts about the Soviet regime 
were known in this country and 
were often prominently displayed 
on the front pages of our dailies. It 
appears that a considerable segment 
of our population, consisting mostly 
of university-trained men and 
women, rejected the evidence on 
Communism because of a deep psy- 
chological and intellectual reason— 
the existence of certain elements of 
ideological affinity between this 
group and the exponents of Marx- 
ist-Communist totalitarianism. 

Only by re-examining all the fac- 
tors which affected the formation of 
our intellectual climate during the 
last three decades, and tracing them 
to their origins, can we strengthen 
our position in the war of ideas be- 
tween East and West. 





Michael Novak 


The Future of America 


Americans should realize that America is not Europe. 
We have special problems simply because America has not yet 


grown up enough to fashion a mature vision of herself. 


Ws r IS THE secret spring of America’s life and dreams and striv- 
ings? What are the deep values of the American conscience, the 
ones that allow Americans to rest or make them restless? What 
makes our culture different from European culture or from any 
other culture that has ever been? It was much easier for Colum- 
bus, who only had to discover the land, than for us who must dis- 
cover the inner spirit of America. 

When men try to answer these questions, they can’t seem to 
find many to agree with them. If they praise America, being 
Americans themselves, they of course are partial. If they praise 
America, but are not Americans, they are being lavish. If they 
chastise America, approval, it is true, is given them more readily, 
even by Americans. But instinctively everybody feels that there 
must be something distinctive and good about America, which 
Americans can recognize honestly and humbly. Meanwhile, reac- 
tions to efforts to define this something are skeptical. Father Ray- 
mond Bruckberger’s Image of America (Eng. tr. 1959, Viking), 
for example, gratified a great many Americans; but even the most 
gratified seemed to think it was a bit too generous. Jacques Mari- 
tain’s Reflections on America (Scribner, 1958) received the same 
sort of reception. “He loves America and all,” as J. D. Salinger’s 
sixteen-year-old would say. “He really does.” 

In reacting to criticism, then, America is very much like an 
adolescent reacting to a grown-up world. America suffers the suf- 
fusions of elation at success or signs of love and excruciating doubt 
at an unkind word. And critics can’t help treating her as an 
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adolescent. Father Bruckberger’s 
concluding chapter chides Ameri- 
cans paternally: “Come now, son, 
grow up. The family’s counting on 
you.” (Maritain’s book was so much 
more delicate, presented with a 
more quiet wisdom and self-efface- 
ment: “I love America; America 
has faults; America means hope.’’) 
What can a young nation do? 
Everybody is expecting big things 
of her. Extravagant praise and af- 
fection are showered on her, alter- 
nately with scorn, bricks, and 
“Yankee, go home!” Why do 
grown-up nations always see things 
in black and white, and force us to 
one extreme or another? America 
has not grown up enough to fashion 
a mature vision of herself, inde- 
pendently of what others think or 
do. We do not act—we react. 


Ox THE AMERICAN side, this im- 
maturity seems to be prolonged by 
three vague, general sources of un- 
rest. First, as Father Walter Ong, 
S.J., once suggested in an article in 
America (“That American Way,” 
Nov. 22, 1958), immigrants to 
America have a tendency to feel 
somewhat guilty about having left 
their families and native lands be- 
hind. Perhaps they feel guilt for 
dreaming so much about—and liv- 
ing in—an “earthly paradise,” a 
“new world,” while the rest of their 
people suffer in the age-old turmoil 
of history. How else are we going to 
explain the American discomfort in 
hearing good things about herself? 
De Tocqueville wrote about the in- 
dependent spirit of Americans, about 
their pride in criticizing verbally 
what they loved in their hearts. But 


Last year’s best seller The Image of 
America commented on some outward as- 
pects and inner essentials of the U. S. A., 
but there was much that it left unsaid. 
Michael Novak probes more deeply into 
the soul of America to pinpoint the things 
which are serving to prolong the adolescence 
of the American spirit. 





Americans don’t criticize America 
only verbally. There is a restless- 
ness of heart that Americans feel 
when they hear their country 
praised. “Our admirers are kind, 
but they overlook our materialism, 
our greed and all the rest.” 
Secondly, there is the American 
embarrassment before the national 
pride of Europeans. The images of 
the Frenchman who is French down 
to his little finger, the Englishman 
as English as John Bull and the 
Irishman (saints preserve us!) who 
kissed the blarney stone have al- 
ways made Americans squirm a lit- 
tle. America is not a pure nation. 
(Her barbarians came to her from 
many sides at once.) She cannot 
boast of a clearly defined or clearly 
mythologized national spirit. _ She 
is a melting pot. She has had little 
time to develop a distinctive way of 
life, an art, a literature, a code of 
manners. Long homesick for her 
parents, taught by European teach- 
ers, she has in the interim borrowed 
European forms. Hence, not being 
independent, she has been thought 
a mere imitator, promising, but sec- 
ond-rate. And Europeans like to 
keep Americans feeling second-rate. 
They will grant us our material 
prosperity, our resources, our in- 
dustry: these, after all, are God’s 
gifts or the fruit of animal energy. 
not of intelligence. They will, like 





D. H. Lawrence, blame the worst in 
modern life, the mechanism, the 
drabness, the materialism, on Amer- 
ica. Few, save admirers like Father 
Bruckberger or Jacques Maritain, 
will credit us with achievements of 
the spirit. And in our sense of in- 
adequacy, we prefer to believe the 
majority. 

Thirdly, and most important of 
all, Americans vacillate in their im- 
age of themselves. Ask an American 
thinker, What is America? and af- 
ter a few platitudes reflecting his 
own philosophy and interests, what 
can he say? The business commu- 
nity has one image of America: 
“The American way of life,” “made 
possible by the research and indus- 
try of private enterprise.” The uni- 
versity community has another im- 
age of America and I suppose that 
Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought expressed it as 
well as any, until Lionel Trilling 
took pot shots at it and put nothing 
in its place; the university commu- 
nity seems a little confused just 
now. Then the people in Hollywood, 
the leaders of our political parties, 
the directors of the press (also of 
the Catholic press!), radio and tele- 
vision, and other groups of people 
have still other images of America. 
Each individual American is ap- 
pealed to by one of these images 
after another. Each of us more or 
less vacillates in trying to separate 
the true from the spurious, the 
deep from the superficial. The 
whole nation lurches from one ex- 
treme to another: we are mild and 
tractable, we are aroused and pas- 
sionate, we are aloof, we are crusad- 
ing. What really are we? 
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Lene AN ADOLESCENT, America is 
not sure what she is or can be. She 
is living partly dependent on Euro- 
pean culture, partly independent. 
She respects and loves her parent 
civilization, but also resents it. She 
resents receiving a condescending 
smile for her every achievement. 
American skyscrapers point fingers 
into the sky; but after all Chartres 
was twelfth century. American ex- 
plorers and discoverers pierce un- 
imaginable distances in space but, 
my dear, the Renaissance was such 
an adventurous age. And did you 
know the ancient Romans had an 
indoor plumbing system? Even an 
attempt on the part of Europeans 
to be fair toward America, as in the 
London Times Literary Supplement 
on “The American Imagination,” 
makes an American uncomfortable. 
He is glad that Europe is taking 
note; but must it be in so staid 
and secure a tone? 

Father Bruckberger’s book stirs 
the American inferiority feelings in 
much the same way. There’s some- 
thing false in his outlook. He tries 
to compliment us as the new life 
of the West. That means a fill-in 
until Europe regains her breath. For 
Europe, after all, is the West. 

Far from it! We may not know 
what America is, but we know what 
she is not. America is not Europe, 
not even an extension of Europe. 
Europe may be our mother, but we 
have an identity of our own. We 
want to break free of her and until, 
psychologically, we do we will not 
be able to be her cultural equal— 
and, mvure, her superior, as our 
youth and our vitality give us every 
reason for being. The burden of 
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world leadership is on our shoulders 
now, and mother ought gracefully 
to recognize her age. 

Nothing but the greatest confu- 
sion can result from thinking of our- 
selves as a part of Europe, only on 
a new shore. Psychological relation- 
ships will not allow it; facts will not 
allow it. Quietly we have built up 
our own spiritual and intellectual 
life, our own practical solutions to 
historic problems. It is time to 
recognize them for what they are 
and declare them ours. That is why 
I believe the American university 
community has done our country 
great harm in its almost totally un- 
critical identification of itself with 
its European counterpart. The 
American liberal thinks of himself 
as in the line of Hegel, Comte, 
Rousseau, Nietzsche, Sartre, and all 
the hosts of others in the European 
liberal tradition. No wonder the 
American liberal has not been able 
to distinguish American capitalism 
from European forms. No wonder 
that until the end of innocence he 
could blush sympathetically with 
Marx. He had accepted all the 
premises, European in origin. He 
had overlooked distinctively Ameri- 
can facts. No wonder America has 
no special leadership of the spirit to 
offer the noncommitted nations. 
Linked uncritically as we are to the 
ideologies of nationalism, imperial- 
ism, capitalism and socialism of Eu- 
rope, we have no identity of our 
own. 

The evocativeness for young 
Americans of Thomas Wolfe’s Look 
Homeward Angel, searching for 
“the leaf, the rock, the door,.. . 
the hidden key” of America’s iden- 


tity; the adolescent tales of Huck 
Finn and The Catcher in the Rye: 
good boys, trying to find themselves 
honestly in a dishonest world; Henry 
James’ innocent Americans; Gra- 
ham Greene’s do-good Quiet Ameri- 
can; even the widespread idea that 
America needs and has not yet 
found “the great American novel” 
to express her inner essence;—are 
not these all efforts of the American 
imagination to express its young per- 
plexity, its groping for a realistic im- 
age of itself? The United States 
Information Service overseas strug- 
gles valiantly to present some image 
of America to other lands; Ameri- 
can art exhibits abroad occasion 
great dissension among their spon- 
sors concerning what image to ex- 
hibit. Meanwhile, brilliant talents 
and achievements go unappreciated. 
American medical practice, the 
widespread coverage of private in- 
surance companies, the increasing 
patronage by business concerns of 
experimental architecture and mod- 
ern mural paintings and sculpture, 
the art treasures and lovely build- 
ings of a city, say, like Washington 
—all these go unnoticed while we 
castigate ourselves for our barbar- 
ity. Frank Lloyd Wright, William 
Faulkner and Ernest Hemingway, 
have shown a genius and a crafts- 
manship of world-wide influence. 
President Eisenhower’s personal in- 
tegrity satisfies a world-wide long- 
ing for confidence — leaving aside 
criticisms that might be made of his 
policies. Americans don’t recognize 
that sons of hers can be indeed 
great. Like an adolescent, America 
is often bitterly self-critical, and on 
the other hand torn with vanity 





and complacency and wild ambi- 
tion. A complex personality, Amer- 
ica — full of guilt and doubt and 
honest achievement, hesitant and 
bashful. 


’ 

Tene ARE THINGS on the Euro- 
pean side of the water (and in other 
continents too) which intensify 
America’s inferiority complex. 
First, there is the confusing alter- 
nation of admiration, love, envy and 
spite to which Americans must re- 
act. Europe is possessive regarding 
America; yet she rejects America 
too. Like an adolescent, America 
responds uncertainly, and some- 
times violently, in extremes of silent 
isolation or defiant self-righteous- 
ness. Secondly, there is the Euro- 
pean condescension in intellectual 
and cultural matters that looks on 
America as second-rate, “up and 
coming’”—but almost never as an 
equal (distinct, separate, having its 
own life), and still more rarely, if 
ever, as superior. Thirdly, there is 
the confounding of the European 
intellectual spirit with the Ameri- 
can intellectual spirit, or, what is 
worse, the attempt to write America 
off as not intellectual at all but 
merely pragmatic. 

Now at first glance this third 
source of misunderstanding seems 
to have some grounds. Even the 
American university community, as 
I have said before, tends to think of 
itself as an extension of the Euro- 
pean community. Americans idol- 
ize the Renaissance: we are the 
children of the Enlightenment. We 
dream of intellectual pilgrimages to 
the seats of Western learning—in 
Europe. We expect brilliance from 
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the French, erudition from the Ger- 
mans, phlegmatic empiricism from 
the English. But what about life? 
Where does one go for understand- 
ing of life? Not to Europe. Eurp- 
pean intellectuals long ago cut 
themselves off from the living world 
of men. There is a huge gap be- 
tween European ideology and Euro- 
pean life, between the intellectuals 
and the people, between utopian 
manifestoes and institutions. (In 
England the gap is less noticeable; 
the English are empiric, you know. 
But even in England the intellec- 
tual is not a commoner. It takes 
immense effort to put the correct 
accent on the cockney tongue: 
“Again: The rain in Spain. . .”) 
Intellectuals themselves speak of 
the “dissociation of sensibility,” 
and the unfortunate assumption 
about primary and secondary quali- 
ties at the birth of modern phi- 
losophy; about “the alienation of 
the artist”; about the soul-drying 
mechanism of rationalism and the 
dark futility of antirationalism. 
They never seem to draw the con- 
clusion. They have lost hold of life. 
They’re all alone. 

Perhaps, then, there is something 
to the shrewd backwoods American 
distrust of “the egghead”: not by 
any means that this distrust is 
wholly right, only that there may 
be fire under all that smoke. Maybe, 
too, the American intellectual him- 
self sometimes feels restless in 
thinking of himself as European, 
but he never presses the point any 
further. To speak of his own mid- 
dle-class family as “the masses,” 
or even “the bourgeoisie,” simply 
has not the meaning intended by a 
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European. To speak of the free- 
doms of the Bill of Rights as if they 
were the Continental liberté is sim- 
ply to miss a crucial difference in 
American attitudes and institutions. 
To speak of “separation of church 
and state” as if the American real- 
ity were like the European, past or 
present, is a horribly confusing 
blunder. To speak of “American 
free enterprise” as if it were Das 
Kapital or laissez-faire is tragic. 


Ver AN ADOLESCENT nation, grop- 
ing to assure itself of status, is 
bound to make such errors. Trying 
to be like papa and mamma, and 
please all the cousins besides, it 
may well happen that she will not 
be herself. When Father Ong, in his 
provocative Frontiers in American 
Catholicism (Macmillan, 1957), 
uses Riesman’s categories of the in- 
ner-directed and outer-directed per- 
sonalities to express the difference 
between French and American atti- 
tudes, he offers a helpful concept to 
account for the well-known French 
individualism and rugged pride, and 
the American easygoingness and 
togetherness. But I wonder if the 
concept of the adolescent-parent 
relationship is not more valid in ac- 
counting for the interaction between 
Europe and America: the parent 
fixed in his habits, opinionated, 
cherishing a past and hard-won 
glory; the adolescent overidentified 
with the parent, trying to please, 
trying to hide his own inadequacy, 
continually puzzled. I wonder, too, 
if the precise difference between the 
European and American approach 
to things is not so much the com- 
paratively “closed” or “open” atti- 


tudes of the societies—valid as that 
concept seems to be—as a basically 
different approach to realistic judg- 
ment. 

The European intellectual loves 
ideas, les hypothéses, and, unfet- 
tered by the strong ties that give 
the common people of America so 
efficient a counterweight to Ameri- 
can intellectuals, he expounds his 
ideas brilliantly, without much 
check from or effect upon the com- 
mon life of his people. Only when 
ideologies seize power are the in- 
tellectual’s ideas put in force: 
L’Etat enseignant takes the univer- 
sities and imposes its ideas from 
above, utopian laws are passed, new 
revolutionary cliques form round 
new ideas and the peasants go on 
living as best they can. Even Euro- 
pean Catholic Action works on the 
élite principle, is slightly contemp- 
tuous of “the masses,”—or perhaps 
“condescending” is the word—and 
is more ideologic than effective. The 
French and Germans get the ideas, 
the Italians and Spanish have ral- 
lies, the Americans try by slow ex- 
perimentation to find out what will 
work in slowly changing parish life. 

In this way, Americans get the 
reputation for pragmatism, effi- 
ciency, organizational skill — and 
second-rate thinking. More accu- 
rately, their approach to realistic 
judgment is more epistemologically 
sound than the European approach. 
(Even the European peasant or pro- 
letarian is often enough led rather 
by sullen reaction against changing 
political fashions, than by respon- 
sible common sense. There is even 
a certain mystique about the immo- 
bility of the peasantry and, of 





course, about the destiny of the 
proletarians.) The American is not 
adverse to new ideas in the least; he 
is full of them. He is constantly re- 
vising his daily life and social or- 
ganization to meet the newest in- 
sights, or, rather, the insights most 
newly tested by his university 
thinkers or on-the-job inventors or 
managers. (“Progress is our most 
important product.”) The Ameri- 
can does not love ideas because they 
are ideas, or, for that matter, tradi- 
tions because they are traditions. 
Intellectually, he doesn’t overthrow 
everything overnight or race from 
the rationalist end of the see-saw 
and come crashing down on the ex- 
istentialist end with melodramatic 
seriousness every generation. For 
the American, ideas must fit facts. 
They must be attuned to the pres- 
ent or near-future stage of progress. 
Otherwise they are simply ideas. It 
is grossly undiscerning to call this 
habit of judgment “pragmatism.” If 
a social idea is not “practical” it is 
not true: it does not answer to the 
social facts or their projection into 
the controllable future. Utopias, 
dreams and ideologies are thrilling 
but they can be murderous. It is a 
far more human and humble phi- 
losophy of life to have a judgment 
trained to respect facts, evolving 
forms and persons in the situations 
in which they are. 


Aiscenscans po nor theorize about 
their distinctive and realist phi- 
losophy. They are afraid of making 
it an ideology. Also perhaps, they 
have a sixth sense that tells them 
they are not ready to theorize about 
it yet; they would only get it con- 
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fused with European philosophies 
and never get it clear. Again, they 
have been told so often that they 
are not theorists and that they 
have no new wine of the spirit to 
offer the world, that they have be- 
gun to believe it. Thus they go on 
using European categories when 
they have to describe themselves, 
meanwhile castigating themselves 
for not producing new ideas, and re- 
senting their failure to be them- 
selves. American Catholic Action, 
for example, has a broad base and 
tries to enlist the many, not the 
few (though of course it starts 
small). It is humble and pedestrian 
in what it undertakes—and it suc- 
ceeds, while the French write books. 
But American Catholics feel they 
are slack in Catholic Action, uncrea- 
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tive, uninspiring. Father Leo R. 
Ward, C.S.C., in his The Living 
Parish, however, reveals the amaz- 
ing vitality, experimentation and 
originality found in Catholic Action 
all around the country, led by 
priests who are not writing “Revo- 
lutions in a City Parish” as they 
go, but who are obviously thinking 
men. Americans prefer evolution, 
and evolution is slow and unpre- 
dictable. It does not favor brilliant 
futuristic visions or even intricate 
analyses of the past—for men do 
not know what is evolving until it 
has evolved. When it is ready for 
adequate analysis it is dead. 

The Second World War killed off 
a whole generation of young men in 
Europe, destroying their lives or the 
study time of their youth. When 
Fathers Danielou, DeLubac, Guar- 
dini, Adam and the others hurry to 
the Lord, who is going to replace 
them? The Church’s intellectual 
leadership in the next fifty years is 
going to have to pass into American 
or other hands. But as long as 
American priest-teachers speak out 
of their European background—out 
of Noldin and VerMeersch, or the 


French or Germans—and never 
come to grasp the distinctive facts 
and distinctive orientation of judg- 
ment proper to their own America, 
they cannot help sounding some- 
what false and hollow. They are 
neither American nor European. 
Our young priests and laymen must 
grow up critical of what is taught 
them, observant of the American 
facts, well grounded in history in 
order to assess the uniqueness of 
those facts and highly stirred by the 
need to find new concepts to express 
those facts. The immense task of 
thinking out what America is has 
hardly been touched. How can we 
sit in our classrooms and write 
down outlines in which everything 
is done? Only the dead are cate- 
gorizable. What we must do is cre- 
ate. Restless and unsure of herself, 
America like an adolescent trifles 
away precious hours not feeling ma- 
ture enough to lay hold on her vo- 
cation: to be herself, to enter 
among other world cultures as an 
equal— but younger, with new 
ideas, new achievements, and the 
humble hopefulness of youth that 
promises leadership. 


Clock 


JOSEPH TUSIANI 


LIFE is at half-past-heaven: 
Now it is up to man 

To rise from what is dead 
And find the light that ran 
In this half-hour ahead. 
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ON A LONESOME PORCH 

by Ovid Williams Pierce 

Doubleday. $3.95 
This quiet, yet striking and effective 
novel brings a sharp, clear focus to bear 
on one aspect of a great war: what hap- 
pens to “the kind, the gentle and the 
well beloved.” The action, which spans 
the months of June and July in 1865, de- 
scribes the return of the Gray family to 
Raleigh from their abandoned North 
Carolina plantation. In this war of “a 
thousand ends,” the end for Ellen Gray, 
her daughter-in-law Lucy and the lat- 
ter’s young son, was to live somehow, in 
the widowhood of both women, “without 
protection, without love.” The planta- 
tion, which had been spared the direct 
horror of war except for some looting, 
lay masterless and abandoned. The 
“nath done split in front of you,” Mollie, 
Miss Ellen’s servant, formerly a slave, 
tells her. And the path for all the Grays 
is one of choice between nostalgia for 
the old ways and a pragmatic grasp of 
the new. 

The book opens on a realistic and sus- 
penseful note of anticipation as we see 
the remnants of the former slaves wait- 
ing for the white people to return to 
“their country.” We first see three small 
boys, so unschooled and awe-struck, as 
they move about in a dreamlike freedom, 
that each object encountered is “like a 
somebody.” Then the focus is on the 
difficulties of the return; nobody arrives 
to drive the Grays on their ten-mile 
journey from the nearest railroad sta- 
tion—a hardship for the ladies, particu- 
larly Miss Ellen, always “a parlor lady.” 
Through the eyes of Miss Ellen, who is 
perceptive, gently bred and, as she dis- 
covers with some surprise, pampered all 
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her life, the reader is shown the impact 
of change on sheltered people. The Ne- 
groes and the Claxtons—poor white de- 
pendents of the big house—are among 
those who have been sheltered, protected 
and loved. On a Lonesome Porch is not 
an historical novel in the usual brassy 
sense. It makes the events of 1865 seem 
contemporaneous as if they were hap- 
pening now. Highly recommended. 


AMERICAN SON 

by Francis MacManus 

Knopf. $1.75 
This paperback original (hence the low 
price) is a distinguished novel from the 
pen of an Irish novelist and biographer 
too little known here. Technically ab- 
sorbing, the story is one of the gradual 
revelation and discovery of character 
identities and relationships. The narra- 
tor, Michael Donovan, an Irishman in 
New Mexico on a fellowship, impul- 
sively accepts the invitation to be house 
guest of the wealthy Melville Wades. 
Michael soon becomes aware of the 
many “parts” Martha Wade plays: neu- 
rotic collector of religious art, svelte wife 
and hostess of a multimillionaire, solitary 
drinker (and Michael is an expert toss- 
pot himself), and compulsive seeker of 
religious solitude and experience to re- 
place the almost forgotten Catholicism 
of her youth. Mysterious because of his 
simplicity is her husband: Baptist, alien 
in New Mexico, happy only in Chicago, 
the seat of his vast empire. 

Gradually Michael learns to know 
these people and, resentfully, to become 
part of their problem. Their son, Terry, 
has been hiding out in Europe, refusing 
to return, declining even to write. Mich- 
ael has some sympathy for the boy after 
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a short experience with Terry's over- 
powering parents, but he agrees to see 
the young American in Dublin and to 
persuade him to return home. Michael’s 
quest takes him on a fantastic chase in 
sour, sordid alleys of Dublin where the 
trail leads to Terry. 

It is in the Dublin slum scenes that the 
author’s juxtaposition of great, careless 
wealth —the materialism of comfort — 
with Christian poverty is seen most 
clearly and disturbingly. It is here that 
Terry learns “how to begin to love God,” 
which is the theme of this intense, highly 
skillful novel. Realism and symbolism, 
whether in New Mexico or Dublin, rein 
force this to make Arnerican Son, on a 
small scale, a novel in the grand manner. 


THROUGH DOOMS OF LOVE 

by Karl Stern 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.95 
Dr. Stern’s absorbing novel, a study of 
refugees and their inner experiences, re- 
ligious and psychological, is valuable in 
its sincerity and in the frequent poig- 
nancy and beauty of its perceptions. 
Marianne Radbert and her father, driven 
by Nazism from their Czechoslovakian 
home, relatives, family, their glassmak 
ing business and several generations of 
wealth and culture, move—in E. E. 
Cummings’ phrase—‘“throuzh dooms of 
love.” Love and understanding for each 
other are intensified to the point of 
mental illness by the isolation and vio 
lence of their experience 

Father and daughter live quietly in 
Chicago, he lecturing on historic glass 
making or music, she working as a tele 
vision model and devoting her whole 
emotional life to her father. The father’s 
sudden and sh rcking mental illness opens 
Marianne’s eyes to a whole new world 
of the twisted tragedies of emotionally 
upset minds. Gradually, guided by an 
understanding refugee doctor, she comes 
to a better understanding of herself 
With her father’s death, Marianne en 
dures a terrible emotional crisis and 
is herself hospitalized. Finally she is 
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cured, after a striking religious experi- 
ence, and she finds a mature basis for 
normal relationships and the beginnings 
of a religious faith. There is a touch of 
bitterness in the resolution, however, for 
Marianne cannot fird religious satisfac- 
tion in the Catholic Church because of 
the brisk, efficient ineptitude of the mem- 
ber of its clergy to whom friends send 
her. 

Dr. Stern, the noted psychiatrist and 
convert to Catholicism, writes convinc- 
ingly of psychological states. His novel 
moves slowly and is perhaps over-techni- 
cal. The characters are somewhat wooden 
for they seldom come alive despite the 
lyrical understanding of their human 
problems which their author accords 
them. 


THE LOVELY AMBITION 

by Mary Ellen Chase 

Norton. $3.95 
A novel of England and Maine, told 
from the point of view of a Methodist 
parson’s daughter in the early years 
of this century, is, in its quiet concern 
for the ideal in human life, an ana- 
chronism in this cruder age of ours. 
John Tillyard, quixotic, intellectual, 
broad-church Wesleyan, emigrates from 
his Cambridgeshire home to America, 
one of the great band of immigrants who 
have come here primarily because of a 
conviction of the superiority of American 
democracy. 
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Despite continual conflict with the 
most orthodox members of both Mr. Till- 
yard’s English and American parishes, 
the family manages to follow the head 
of the house loyally in his many, often 
impractical schemes for work and study 
in the field of human betterment. Amus- 
ingly told are the many anecdotal, nos- 
talgic crises he brings about. Amusing 
too are the effects these crises have on 
the three children: Mary, oldest and 
most critical, and the twins, Ansie, the 
only boy, and the narrator. 

All in all, this is a book of the mood 
and temper of Swiss Family Robinson or 
Little Women. It solves no great prob- 
lems, it presents no subtle or fascinating 
characterizations. Yet it is like a quiet, 
Emersonian essay, carefully written, 
nostalgically calm, hopeful, believing. In 
spite of small errors here and there, 
even the English scene is well drawn, 
and the glimpses of Maine are delightful 
in their haunting, if limited, realism. 
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AFRICA TODAY AND TOMORROW 

by John Hatch 

Praeger. $4.00 
Between the two extremes of the blasé 
omniscience of the two-week tourist to 
Africa and the self-deprecating ignorance 
of the zealot at home there is a happy 
medium. John Hatch has achieved it in 
this book. He sets out to present “an 
outline of basic facts and problems” 
confronting the African continent today. 
This is some task to accomplish in 300 
pages for the author is not only up 
against a rapidly changing African scene 
that makes today’s news tomorrow’s 
history, but such a huge and active con- 
tinent as Africa makes selection from the 
voluminous material available particu- 
larly difficult. Because it is such a monu- 
mental task the probable demur of a re- 
viewer will be on the question of 
emphasis and certainly not of incom- 
petence. 

The emphasis of the author is on those 
problems which are the result of conflict 
between African Nationalism and a col- 
onizing power, and of conflict between 
the tribal and federal factions of African 
nationalism where it is able to express 
itself. The book is, in fact, a purely po- 
litical Baedecker. It contains, among 
other good things, the most lucid exposé 
that I have ever read of the factors in- 
volved in the Central African Federa- 
tion (not omitting to mention that the 
British Labor Party, now the most en- 
trenched opponents of the Federation, 
were its original supporters and archi- 
tects); of the reasons for Ghena’s suc- 
cessful emergence as an ~pendent 
state and the morals implied; and of the 
complexities involved in a British East 
Africa. In a chapter on South Africa he 
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treads a difficult tightrope, avoiding both 
oversimplification and a preoccupation 
with unimportant detail. There is also 
a most informative appendix containing 
details of the size, population and politi- 
cal status of all African states. 

Mr. Hatch has the enviable capacity 
of being able to isolate central issues in 
a confusing welter of personalities and 
influences. This is on the credit side and 
any minor criticisms are made in that 
light. The criticisms are of his emphasis 
(which is often an excuse for a reviewer 
to tell the author how he would have 
written the book). In this case, however, 
a superficial reading of recent newspa- 
pers would have assured anyone, for 
example, of the turbulent intricacy of the 
Belgian Congo. Mr. Hatch devotes only 
a page and a half to the Congo, which is 
a pity. Even Sierra Leone, one-thirtieth 
the size of the Congo and not half as in- 
volved, gets more space. Bechuanaland 
gets one and a half times as much space 
as Algeria. (Nevertheless the brevity of 
the Algerian section is admirably com- 
pensated for by its incisiveness.) On the 
whole, North and North East Africa are 
dealt with more summarily than they 
deserve. 

The factual documentation is above 
reproach except for a few small lapses. 
The most serious of these is where the 
author says, in reference to South Africa, 
“When van Riebeeck and his followers 
landed in the Cape in 1652, the territory 
which forms the present Union of South 
Africa was almost unpopulated. The 
Dutch encountered a few Hottentots and 
Bushmen in the Cape. It was only about 
this time that the African tribes began 
to move South West into what is now the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State.” 
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In point of fact, the Cape and a large 
part of the interior were quite widely 
populated by the Bushmen and the Hot- 
tentots, hundreds of whom were wiped 
out as the Boers moved north. It has 
been established that the African tribes 
had settled as far south as 800 miles 
from the Cape over a hundred years be- 
fore the Dutch arrived there. This is 
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an important point since it is the claim 
of the present Nationalist Government— 
made recently by the South African 
Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Erik 
Louw, in the United Nations — that 
since the white man in South Africa 
settled in “unpopulated” territory, he 
has a prior right to it. 

But this does not detract from the 
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book as a whole which, unlike some of 
the more pedagogic studies of African 
politics we have been presented with re- 
cently, is eminently readable. This is, if 
anything, because the author uses a sim 
ple style in unpretentiously tapping a 
wealth of knowledge which is enhanced 
by a judicious spicing of anecdotage. It 
is also a refreshing contrast to such re- 
cent extremisms as Mr. Peter Ritner’s 
book, The Death of Africa. 

John Hatch is certainly well qualified 
to write this book. He was Common- 
wealth Officer during the Labor Party’s 
term of office in Britain after the war; 
and he has lectured on African affairs 
for a number of years in extra-mural 
courses at the Universities of London and 
Glasgow. 

The author has also earned for him- 
self the distinction of being banned from 
entry into South Africa by the National- 
ist Government, primarily as a reprisal 
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The 
Creighton University 


Education for Leadership in its Various 
Schools and Colleges 


College of Arts and Sciences, College 
of Business Administration, School of 
Pharmacy 


School of Law, School of Medicine, 
School of Dentistry, The Graduate 
School, Associated Schools of Nursing 


All schools and colleges in the 
University are co-educational. 
Applications for the spring 
semester now being received. 
For further information, ap- 
ply to the Registrar, The 
Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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for an earlier book, The Dilemma of 
South Africa. 

Africa Today and Tomorrow is not 
by any means a definitive book, but it is 
an extremely useful one. 

SEAN Boup 


ADAM, EVE AND THE APE 

by Louis de Wohl 

Regnery. $2.75 
Though he is best known for historical 
novels of lavishly detailed background, 
Louis de Wohl demonstrates that he 
can also wield his pen sparingly and in- 
cisively. In fifty-one, short, impression- 
istic, almost aphoristic essays, he ranges 
over the whole of‘ Christian belief and 
the consequent action that must result 
from that belief. Dictators, dogma, athe- 
ists, hell, “evolution”’—are among the 
topics treated from the vantage point of 
faith. Affirmation and reaffirmation, 
rather than discovery, is his aim. Though 
much that is familiar to us will be found 
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here, the author’s method of succinct, 
almost understated appraisal of a uni- 
versal truth or an accepted principle of 
belief is thought-provoking and achieves 
its effect by making the casual reader 
pull up short every now and then to 
ponder. 
Mary P. Bropy 


THE HIDDEN RUSSIA: 
My Ten Years As a Slave Laborer 

by N. N. Krasnov, Jr. 

Holt. $5.00 
The message carried by this book is 
that there is an unbridgeable chasm be- 
tween the aspirations and interests of 
the Russian people and those of the 
Soviet government. This belief in the ir- 
reconcilable difference beween the two 
has been reached by the author during 
his ten years of a severe physical and 
moral ordeal in Soviet prisons and labor 
camps. He says that he “often won- 
dered whether the Russian people could 
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Mobile, Alabama 
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of Jesuit education 

Founded in 1830, Spring Hill 
College is the oldest institution of 
higher learning in Alabama and 
one of the most respected liberal 
arts colleges in the South. Its 
history includes a record of aca- 
demic excellence which is equal- 
led only by its present high stand- 
ards of intellectual achievement. 

As a four-year co-educational 
Jesuit college, Spring Hill pro- 
vides curricula for a quality edu- 
cation in the liberal arts, natural 
sciences, social sciences, com- 
merce, professional education, 
medical technology, and nursing. 

Courses are also offered which 
lead to professional work in den- 
tistry, engineering, law and medi- 
cine. Spring Hill’s pre-medical 
preparation is acknowledged as 
among the best in the nation. 
An Army ROTC unit is a part of 
the college’s educational program. 

Comfortable, convenient dormi- 
tory space is located on campus 
for both men and women stu- 
dents. 

Dedicated to educating the 
complete student, Spring Hill of- 
fers more than academic enlight- 
enment. The 700-acre campus, 
which includes the college’s own 
18-hole golf course, is alive with 
activities planned to develop fu- 
ture leaders in a social cultural, 
moral, and physical way. 

For 130 years, Spring Hill Col- 
lege’s graduates have entered the 
world with a quality education 
behind them. Will you be one of 
them in the future? 

write today to 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Spring Hill College 
Mobile, Alabama 
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ever be brought back to a normal life, 
under a rule of divine and human laws 
or whether they have sunk too deep 
into the filth generated by Communism.” 
This wonder was resolved by the convic- 
tion “that the Communist-enforced way 
of life ‘is all on the surface.” When he 
was leaving the Soviet Union he took in 
his heart “resentment, bitterness, ha- 
tred” only for the enslavers of his people, 
and pity, compassion and love “for Rus- 
sia and the compassionate Russian 
people who have been so hurt by fate 
and maltreated by men.” 

Mr. Krasnov, a grandson of a famous 
writer and Cossack general, was born in 
Russia but brought up in Yugoslavia 
where he became a citizen. He was one 
of those Russian anti-Communist refu- 
gees and war prisoners, all to be counted 
by hundreds of thousands, who were 
repatriated against their will to the 
U.S.S.R. in accord with the Yalta agree- 
ment signed by Roosevelt, Churchill 
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and Stalin. Krasnov’s witness account 
of how the inmates of Lienz (Austria) 
camp were surrounded by tanks and 
brutally herded by bayonets and the 
truncheons of British soldiers, and then 
shipped directly in overjammed freight 
cars to the Soviet Union, fills one with 
indignation against the Western poli- 
ticians responsible for this inhuman act. 
The author’s portrayal of life in the 
slave camps of Siberia and Central Asia, 
in which atrocities and murders are the 
order of the day, in my opinion, is the 
best of those which appeared so far in 
print. Especially interesting are his 
observations concerning the close con- 
nection between the criminal elements 
in Soviet society and Communist power. 
This reviewer highly recommends the 
book to those desirous of learning more 
about the distorted mentality of the 
Soviet totalitarian state and the social 
tensions behind the Iron Curtain. 


NIkITa D. RoopKkowsky 
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ONE IS ONLY HUMAN 

by G. B. Stern 

Regnery. $3.50 
In this “rag bag biography” a new and 
charming facet of the inimitable G.B. is 
revealed. Her longing for “quietness 
and a garden enclosed” is satisfied at her 
country cottage in the English village 
of Berkshire where Tony, her cat, a 
family of ducks, or even a daisy, become 
strikingly simple evocations of the Di- 
vine Plan. Her digressions are, as ever, 
a joy. Ruskin, Schiller, Chesterton, 
Frank Sheed, Joyce Cary—none of them 
is alien to this very human writer whose 
fruitful years enable her now to view 
the world with childlike candor. 

The beauty of truth is what she sings 
and small wonder it is that she, a jour- 
neyman artist, should become impatient 
with our woolly use of words today. 
“Need and want,” she says, “are typical 
of words that nowadays have come loose 
in their sockets.” Then she goes on to 
give a creditable explanation of the 
philosophical distinction that exists be- 
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CITY & ZONE 











JUST MAIL THIS CARD 


The card below is the key that opens the door 
to one of the most thrilling adventures of your 
life! This card starts your subscription to the 
exciting new PAMPHLET BIBLE SERIES... 
a brand new way to understand and enjoy the 
Bible! Read all about it inside this flap . . . see 
the covers at left of the first fewof these beauti- 
ful. big (6°x9") booklets... then fill in 
and mail the card below and we will send you 


YOUR FREE GIFT 
Yes, we have a free gift for you when you 
subscribe to the PAMPHLET BIBLE SERIES 
. a beautiful binder in rich red leatherette 
stamped iff gold which will hold a full year's 
supply of the Bible Series! So don't delay— 
mail the card -now! 
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Eight new titles in the 
outstanding Catholic paperback s' 


DOUBLEDA 
+ IMAGE 
€5 BOOKS 


...Making the world’s finest Cat 
literature available to all... 








At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, II 
Garden City, New York 
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Catholic 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF 

ST. AUGUSTINE 

Translated, with an introduction, bib- 
liography and notes by John K. Ryan. 


HEART IN PILGRIMAGE 


Evelyn Eaton and E dw se Robe rts 
Moore. A d C el of the ! 


Mothe rf ih e 
Sict vs 
O ion § . 

THE HEART OF MAN 
Gerald Vann, O.P. A 


( Or 


BABY GROWS 

IN AGE AND GRACE 

Sister Mary de Lourdes. Illustrated by 
Beatrice and Frederick Ryan. A prac 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
John Henry Cardinal Ne wman., W tha 
Forewo! by Gustav W r S.J 
One of th t and. bril 
I English 
} y ithe 


$1.35 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN CATHOLICISM — 


Theodore Maynard. A ; 


THE CASE OF 
CORNELIA CONNELLY 


Juliana Ww ache am. The 
‘ Amer! 


UNDERSTANDING EUROPE 
( hristopher Dawson. A 
f we 





